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THE ABIDING CONCERN OF THE CHURCH 
FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


JOSEPH SITTLER 


In the course of the discussion of the statement on the Main Theme 
ina plenary session during the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches last summer, the matter of the concern of the Church for 


the Jewish people was vigorously discussed. While, to be sure, there 


on the Main Theme 
which made this discussion both legitimate and rel 


were expressions in the report of the Committee 
vant there were 
many members of the Assembly who regretted that it evoked political 


realities which, while actual, conspired both to divert attention from 


recipitate into a 


the intention of the Committee’s statement and to | 
/ 


central concern what in the nature of ecumenical study should only be 


enunciated after mature, calm, and thorough biblical study 


Over a score of Assembly members, among them ral who hav 


been closely and constructively associated with the 


the World Council of Churches over the years 


ictivilie 


; mad 





with the course of the discussion articulate in a memorandum read to 


the Assembly during the following plenary session. The intention of 
the statement thus read, and the point of having it read in a plenary 


session, was to secure the recognition that in this matter of the concern 
of the Church for the Jewish people, the World Council of Churches 
ought not to toss off, out of heat and hurry, some kind of clouded 
and analgesic statement, but ought rather to direct the Division of 
Studies to include in its tasks a thorough examination of this problem. 

‘hat intention, while never stated so clearly as I have put it here, 
was a completely legitimate and sound one; and the reaction of the 
Assembly to the gravity and complexity of the problem as suggested 
in the memorandum seemed to confirm the judgment of those who 
wrote it. 


The following brief paragraphs are written in order to encourage 
such a long term study and to suggest several aspects of the problem 


which in the opinion of the writer, ought to command central attention. 


1. What place and function shall be ascribed to St. Paul’s dis- 


cussion of the future of Israel in Romans 9-11 ? 


This, of course, is a general hermeneutical question, and a sound 
answer to it will surely require that this particular section of the Epistle 
to the Romans be illumined in its intention and meaning by asking 
after its role in the entire argument of the writing. It has been argued 
that here, for understandably vivid and deeply personal reasons, Paul 
introduces a discussion which can be excised from the preceding 
chapters and considered upon the grounds of its intrinsic content. 
Such an argument runs into difficulties when one considers that this 
writing has a magnificent organic quality, that it presents a closely 
knit argument, and that the “episodic’’ appearance of this section is 
deceptive, inasmuch as it can be interpreted as continuous with the 
structure of the main theme of the letter. The power and restorative 
efficacy of the promises of the sovereign God is the thesis of Romans. 
And the discussion in 9-11 constitutes a particularly moving and 
existentially sharp instance of the working of this power and the 


legitimacy of these promises 


Ii. What theological evaluation shall be ascribed to this dis- 
cussion when once its place and function in the letter shall have 


been clarified ? 





The difficulties here were recognized even when Paul wrote. For 
he makes the distinction between Israel “after the h.”’ and Israel 


“after the spirit.”’ What ts the meaning of this distinction for the Church 


iy ¥US 


as it confronts in actual historical concreteness the ing representati 
of the ancient people of God? Is Paul’s discussion illustrative, of 
kerygmatic? Is Paul’s intention realized for us when we comprehend 
the preachment about the sovereign power of God's aggressive k 
over against all historical, national, ethical, political structur 


are we to ascribe to these words a concrete prophe tic apostolic fun 


iil If the first part of the precedins 
proper, then the concern of the Churcl 
continuous with and not different from 
for all people. Then the Jews, qua J 
some sort of anthropological-sociological, in 
gory, constitute a category which has no present 
theology and none for Christian evangelism 
of the Jewish matrix of the apostolic Church 
of the Lord of the Church will, to be sure, continu 
Church’s memory as creative of gratitude, producti 
affections, and recollective of the special hametulne 
aspects of Christian-Jewish histor But all of this w 
a contemporary theological determination of tl 


of the Church toward all men everywhere 


If the second part of the 


finds herself in the strange 

directive from Holy Scripture 

it at! For “Israel” today is 

The struggle for definition is n 

it is a palpable fact within 

Jewish thinkers of all part 
The emergence 

and complicated 

ing that the n 

each of the fo 

religious group whos 

nationalism constitutes 

cultural cat 


Jewish peop! 


pi 





As then the Division of Studies of the World Council of Churches 
seeks to obey the covert directive of Evanston to inquire into the Church’s 
concern for the Jewish people, it must conduct these studies in an 
acknowledgment of two contemporary facts: (a) a theological under- 
tanding of the New Testament literature which tends so to relate the 
passages concerning the Jews to central kerygmatic structures of argu- 
ment and declaration as to force a reinterpretation of their meaning, 


and (b) the empirical fact that “Israel” no longer exists in any sense 


comparable to the New Testament historical situation, a fact palpably 


announced by debates within the community itself 





THE JEWISH QUESTION AS AN 
ECUMENICAL PROBLEM 


ERNEST JOHNSON 


Ihe discussion which follows is presented 
inguiry from Dr. Visser *t Hooft: Why do 
lans take the position that there 1s no ba 
attitude the Church should take toward the Jew 
attitude toward members of any other 
the “second” of two positions, th 
construction of the teaching of St 1S the Romans 


It will be noted that the question is a factual one tatement 


of opinions actually held. I have theretor ought ‘ the fact 


from a number of American theologians and church 


whose own views on the subject | had not previou 


are in a position to reflect Protestant opinion 
I have been gratified by the straightforward 
means of excerpts and summaries, and a bit of 
| am sharing the results of the inquiry with the 
It was, of course, in no sense 
gather what might reasonably be 
of views held by Protestant th 
country 
No inference can be drawn, of course any particular 
view is held, but ¢ assumption implied in osing of the question 
as manifest 
in nearly all 
appears to be the prevailing 
Romans 9-11 a permanent 
Christian attitude toward the WS aS a peopl 
Orthodox Churches foster th ( ittitud 
majority of those American Prot 
opinion on the subject 


There is much rea 


leaders, clerical and 





as a theological issue. Some of the best informed of the correspondents 


stress the American ideal of cultural pluralism. One of them writes : 
“Our strong demand in America for freedom for all types of religion 
has kept us, I believe, as Christians, from examining Judaism in the 
light of Christian theology.” Another keen observer, who has devoted 
his life to missionary endeavor, ends a brief letter with these words : 
“The question seems to be so remote from the present day scene that 
1 do not know how to deal with it effectively.” 

| think it would be a mistake to overlook the presumable effect on 
the attitudes | am trying to report of the continual blending of cultures 
in American society. Cultural pluralism is almost an article of faith. 
It expresses itself on a large scale in culturally mixed marriages which 
often cut across religious boundaries. It is currently reported, on the 
basis of what seems to be careful study, that there are annually in the 
United States 2,000 converts to Judaism, and that the critical factor is 
the marriage of Jews and non-Jews. 

Let us notice now some opinions given by scholars who have devoted 
serious thought to this subject as a matter of exegesis and theological 
inquiry. I have received some statements from competent theologians 
which throw light on Dr. Visser *t Hooft’s inquiry. One of the most 
eminent among the respondents writes as follows concerning the 
problem with which St. Paul was concerned : 

“This problem had two parts: first, how to take the Gentiles in ; 
second, how to prevent the inclusion of the Gentiles from crowding 
the Jews out. I think it can be shown that every passage in Paul’s 
epistles bearing on this subject needs to be viewed in the light of these 
two related interests ; and that, when they are so viewed, they afford 
no sound basis upon which to erect a theory of the Church which gives 
it any such continuity with the Abrahamic covenant as to make the 
conversion of the 20th-century Jews any more important in the eyes of 
God than the conversion of Hindus, Chinese —or Anglo-Saxon 
Americans.” 

A theologian widely known and influential in ecumenical circles has 
this to say : 

“As L read Romans 11 it is a message of hope for Israel, but I doubt 
that it ever would have occurred to Paul that Christians centuries later 
could read his words as guaranteeing the salvation of Israel or 


placing the Jews’ conversion in a different category from that of the 
Gentiles. 





“With all due respect to the standing of the learned scholars who 
take the ‘first’ position, it seems to me that only a rather narrow Biblicism 
would prompt them to place upon these chapters the interpretation 
they do. One may legitimately make the Bible the basis of one’s 
theology, and still believe that it is its universal and not its parochial 
elements on which the Christian faith must be grounded.” 

A scholar whose work is widely known in Europe says frankly 

“I think it is very questionable to treat our relation to the Jews as 
governed solely by the eschatological hope that without their conversion 
the final end cannot come.” 

The head of one of our theological seminaries expresses his view 
thus : 

“The position which St. Paul takes in the Epistle to the Romans 
grows out of his personal situation and the response of his people to 
the Person and work of Christ. The permanent value of St. Paul is 
not his argument about the Jewish people and the belaboring of the 
law but rather the universality of Christ and man’s justification through 
faith. This conception is possible to defend quite apart from Paul's 
argument, much of which has distressed commentators and exegetes 
because of the particular use of the Old Testament 

Writing in similar vein a high authority in Anglican circles says 
flatly 

“It is difficult for me to understand the reality of the position based 
upon Romans. To me the only basis of this point of view must be 
either Biblical fundamentalism or a sort of ivory tower theology which 
is removed from the practicalities and exigencies of today. St. Paul 
faced a definite and practical situation in his day and therefore met it 
head on. We are faced in our generation with our own situation and 


cannot find the answer by adopting the answer given many centuries 


” 


ago. 

One of our keenest thinkers, who holds a position of high responsi- 
bility in cooperative Protestantism, had difficulty in distinguishing 
clearly the “first” and “second” positions. What, precisely, does 
“Jewish” mean? “What makes a Jew a Jew?” In America group 


relationships and antagonisms tend to reflect ethnic and cultural 


cleavages. In this country, he notes, for the most part “religion has 


not been a distinguishing characteristic contributory to tension” be- 
tween groups that represent cultural entities. The great organizations 


through which the Jewish community consciously functions for 





example, the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish 
Congress, B'nai B'rith, and the United Jewish Appeal are not 
religious in any definite sense. 

It should be remembered in this connection that anti-Semitism, which 


weighs heavily upon the Christian conscience of America, is primarily a 


cultural phenomenon ; generally speaking, its religious component is 


probably incidental. There is no way of knowing the extent to which 
Christians shrink from making the Jews a modern “Israel” in a religious 
sense because of the danger of accentuating anti-Semitism. 

With further reference to the problem of Jewish identity, the com- 
ment of a leader in interfaith activities, himself a Christian, is revealing : 

“The Jewish nation — if by that we mean Israel, whether or not we 
include the Diaspora is certainly a mixture of many elements, social, 
political and secular, with only a minority related in specific ways to 
orthodox Judaism. The Jewish people can sometimes be defined as a 
culture, but here again the religious connotation is not that which was 
envisaged by St. Paul 

“It is absolutely impossible in approaching an individual for a 
Christian evangelist to know that he is approaching a ‘Jew’ in the sense 
in which Paul would have defined the term.” 

One who has been for years a conspicuous leader in the ecumenical 
movement analyzes the problem in these terms : 

“The man who says that Christ’s Gospel is not for the Hindu or 
the Confucian, the Buddhist or the Jew is saying in effect that it is not 
the final and authentic universal revelation of God... 

“This does not mean a special kind of approach to any human 
group — not even to the people of his own race ‘after the flesh.’ But 
it does mean that in every case the approach must be on the basis of 
real love — nothing less. He who would love the Jew into the visible 
Church must be aware of the enormous psychological and _ historic 
barriers which have to be overpassed. In that sense the Christian 
approach to the Jew is different from and more difficult than the approach 
to the average person of any other racial or religious background.” 

But this does not put the Jew in a special theological category. The 
approach here indicated would be quite as valid, the writer notes, with 
a person belonging to any other religious tradition. ‘The presupposi- 
tions on which it rests are universal, and ought to be ; for Jesus ‘broke 
down the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile’ once and for all, 


as Paul insisted even against strenuous opposition in the early Church, 
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which for a time clung to a view which some in effect hold even today 


But we must give some attention to aspects of the problem that are 
not matters of particular exegesis or specific doctrinal formulation 
For good or ill, it must be recognized that in the thinking of some of 
our most representative Protestant leaders a somewhat changed con 
ception of evangelism is in evidence. I have betore me, as | write, an 
article by one of our most honored theologians, in one of our greatest 
denominational papers. Answering the question, “What do you mean 
by being Christian ?”’ the writer says : ““ There are two sides to the answer 
One is the ideal : what we are to be as Christians, as Christ men. The 
other is the decision, the devotion, the following after Christ 

‘The plain fact is that we are Christians in th 
our Lord’s word to men: ‘Follow me and I will 
were to be disciples, learners.” 

Then he cites Paul in Philippians 3 ‘Not 
obtained this or am already perfect | 
goal.” 

Now the point ts that this characterization 
contains no explicit soteriology, to say nothing of es gy. Against 
that background consider the following from or nost eminent 
churchmen quoted earliet 

“Il am, of course, eager to see all men Ch 
out the Jewish people as a special category 


Jews are nearer the Gospel than any other non-Christians, and we 


therefore have a basis of understanding and cooperation, if not con 


agreement 
In the same vein is a comment by another of those already quoted 
He points out that “many Christians do not see any ve ntial 
difference between the faith of a Reformed Jew who 
as the greatest of the Prophets and that of a Chri 
regard belief in the Virgin birth a ential 
He notes further that “speaking of the sour 
our nation as the Judeo-Christian heritags 
very close partners and, if close partner 
outside the fold or alien to the faith 
rhe serious implications of all this for tho 
position who take St. Paul with literal seriou 
relevance is patent An eminent Lutheran 


defense of the traditional position expre 





concept [the Judeo-Christian tradition] Judaism sometimes seems to 
blend into Christianity at the cost of belief in the essentiality of Jesus 
Christ. At the very least He is reduced to the stature of a teacher or 
spiritual leader who carried forward the high traditions of the prophets.” 
He goes on to speak of the present plight of “the Christian approach 
to the Jewish people,” which lacks significant, indigenous American 
sponsorship. “Within the denominations themselves, more often than 
not Jewish missions are left to people with a special interest, many of 
whom are generally thought of as ‘queer,’ rather than being incorporated 
like every other phase of evangelism in the central work of the Church.” 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to point up two different sets of impli- 
cations in the opinions here reported. One has to do with the Pauline 
concept of Israel and the biblical idea of a “chosen people.”’ The other 
has to do with the inclusion of the Jewish people in the Christian 
evangelistic appeal. Among those who see no occasion to make a 
special category for the Jews, in theological terms, are to be found 
many who unquestioningly embrace the Jews in their conception of the 
evangelistic outreach. Some apparently do this under the compulsion 
of the universality of the Gospel, but without relish for any sort of 
proselytizing, and without any conviction that the unconverted Jew will 
be “lost.” Others address their appeal to all non-Christians without 
distinction and are quite unembarrassed when their mission brings 
them into encounter with Jewish people. 

lhose Christians who are disposed to regard a “Christian approach 
to the Jew” as gratuitous — who would, to put it tersely, evangelize 
all non-Christians except the Jews present a paradox that must 
seem curious indeed to Continental Protestant theologians. They 
seem to see so close a historical and spiritual relationship between the 
Church and Israel that they regard insistence on conversion as gratuitous 
and in some sense an affront. This attitude, of course, is related, in 
indeterminate degree, to the apparent gradual change in the whole 
evangelistic pattern to which I referred earlier. 

Let me repeat that it is not my purpose to argue this issue. I have 
tried only to throw some light on our theological situation in one of its 
aspects which most European theologians apparently find baffling and 
which distresses not a few of their American brethren. As one very 
influential Protestant leader put it, ““The main question is what we are 
to make of the basic idea of ‘the Chosen People.’ If we regard this 


idea seriously (and we have to do so if our theology is to take its point 
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of departure from the Bible), then there really is a valid ground for 
thinking of the Jewish people somewhat differently from the way we 
think about other peoples.” 


Perhaps one may generalize to this extent: Thoughtful Protestants 


in America agree that the concept of Israel, the People of the Covenant, 


has great significance for the Church and for the Christian tradition ; 
but many questions arise concerning the extent to which Christianity 
should be considered as furnishing a theological norm for the Jewish 


people. 





BRINGING THE GOSPEL TO THE JEWS 
by 


GOTE HEDENQUIST 


[he mission to the Jews is the oldest Christian mission. The primary 
task of the followers of Jesus of Nazareth was to bring the Gospel to 
“the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” It was only because of the 
apparent failure of this task, as a result of the resistance of the Jews and 
the crucifixion, that the effort was undertaken to bring the Gospel to 
the Gentiles and to the whole world. This does not mean, however, that 
the Church completely lost sight of her responsibility towards the Jews, 
but it did mean that she changed her approach: the Jews, who were 
considered somewhat stubborn, and who were for that reason delivered 
into the hands of the righteous God, were left aside when it came to 
the preaching of the Gospel. Since that time these views regarding the 
Jews have persisted in the Church almost throughout her history. 

In modern times the missionary approach to the Jews was begun in 
the same way as other missionary work, by voluntary missionary socie- 
ties especially interested in and concerned with the Jewish people and 
its destiny in the divine plan of salvation. It was felt by those societies 
and by the more or less pietistic Christians behind them that the Church 
and Jewish history were in some way interdependent. The Jews them- 
selves were a mystery, and only the Church could solve that mystery by 
bringing the Gospel to them. It was also emphasized that the promises 
once given to the people of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob could only be 
fulfilled when the Church, being the New Israel, proclaimed Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour to all mankind, including the Jews. 

These ideas have been the fundamental principles of all missionary 
work among the Jews up to the present day. The aim of this missionary 
work has been to bring the Gospel to the Jewish people and to individual 
Jews, in such a way that they would accept Christ as their personal 
Saviour and Messiah. During the 19th century, the first century of 
modern missionary work, not more than about five thousand individual 
Jews in Europe are reported to have become Christians as a result of 


such efforts. Most conversions, however, were not due to the work of 


the missionary societies. Over one hundred thousand Jews in Europe 





are said to have abandoned their Jewish faith and their synagogues as 
a result of inter-cultural relations, inter-marriage and assimilation. The 
churches as a whole, however, were only to a very small extent interested 
in the conversion of the Jews. The liberal Jew of the 19th century was 
often regarded by Christians as not very different from a liberal Christian 
or a secularised person “as good as anyone Cc Sometimes the 
view Was expressed that the Jewish px ople had to eir salvation 
“until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in lo undertake special 
missionary work among the Jews was to interfere in some way with the 
divine plan of salvation 

A new phase in the missionary approach to the ws opened at the 
time of World War II and the persecution of the Jews | itle Almost 
all over the world the churches felt responsible for the annihilation of 
about six million Jews in Germany and in other Nazi-occupied countries 
[his found expression in resolutions from the churches 1 veral coun 
tries, and after the war, from those in Germany itself. In this conn 
tion we should also note the resolutions passé at the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1948 to launch a com 
mon policy and strategy, known as the parish approach to the Je 


which emphasizes the responsibility of local church members t 


wards 
their Jewish neighbours Ihe same Assembly stressed the importance 


of the study of the relation between the Church and the Jewish pe 


ple 
for the Church herself 


Ihe Amsterdam recommendations to the m« er churches 
World Council brought about a changed attitude towards the Jew 


in many countries. Christian parish members be; look upon thei 


Jewish neighbours with new eyes, sometim« “ ristian feeling 


and Christian love This has meant a new con ils of theu 


Jewish neighbours, a concern which often cast new light for Christians 


themselves upon their own rt por sibility. Thus toda ie local Christian 


churches are challenged to work more actively 
mission to the Jews. This has also meant to 
of the Bible as a living book, has drawn us neat 
His purpose in the divine plan of salvation fo 
Gentiles alike 


a) 


There is, however, much misunderstand and many 


to this missionary task. To many people it seems to be enough simply 


to establish “‘sound cooperation” with Jewis lever [he most 


important thing then would be what we have in common and not that 





in which we differ. Many people claim that we have the same God, 
almost the same Bible, and so on, and it is interesting that the Jews 
themselves now stress this point of view. ““We have the same God, and 
we Jews are with Him who is the Father of all mankind. With Him we 
are waiting for you Christians to come to Him. Your way goes through 
Jesus Christ who is your Saviour. We have no need of Him since we are 
the chosen People and are now with God.” 

For that reason bringing the Gospel to the Jews involves a deepening 
of biblical and theological enquiry and real Christian thinking. This, 


of course, is also an obstacle for many liberal theological Christian groups 


all over the world. The Christian approach to the Jews must always 
emphasize that the difference between the Church and the Jews is Jesus 
Christ Himself. And while cooperation is to be established between 
Christians and Jews it always has to be done on this profound basis, 
which respects the beliefs of others. The Christian has to take the posi- 
tion of “‘alongsidedness,” as we have said at Evanston. But nevertheless, 
we must by no means hide Christ Himself or deny Him. This does in fact 
happen, frequently because some Christians are much more reluctant 
to mention Him than Jews themselves. At the many summer courses 
and institutes that Jews arrange in the U.S.A. for Christian ministers, 
now attended by more than 12,000, a subject which very often appears 
on the programme is “What every Christian should know about Judaism,” 
presented by some outstanding Jewish leader. But so far, | have never 
seen a programme of a summer course or institute for Jewish believers 
presenting the subject ““What every Jew should know about Christia- 
nity,”’ by a Christian speaker. It seems to me that there should at least 
be some kind of reciprocity, but it looks as though the Christian Church 
has not yet overcome the feelings of suspicion and uncertainty which for 
centuries have been a hindrance to a true and realistic relationship 
between the Church and the Jews. 

From all this it can be concluded that the present secularism among 
the Jews, and the liberal views with which many Jews today look upon 
Christianity, and upon Jesus of Nazareth Himself, do not make it any 
easier for Christians to bring the Gospel to the Jews. The liberal Jew 
of today seems to stand too near the Church to be treated as an object 
for missionary work. 

Another obstacle in bringing the Gospel to the Jews has arisen in 
the creation of the new State of Israel. Many Jews have left their former 


countries to emigrate to the land of their forefathers. And here the 
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Christian Church, for the first time in history, faces a Jewish state 


where Christians are a minority. Many of those Jews look upon Chris- 


tians as their persecutors and the representatives of an attitude of hatred 
and arrogance towards them. In Israel the Christians are now more 
or less in the same position as Jews have been in other countries. They 
are guests, and while there does not appear to have been a revival of 
the Jewish faith in the land of Israel, Christians are looked upon with 
suspicion. In Jewish eyes they are there to deprive the Jews of some 
thing that is integral to them as a people by trying once more 
to present to them the same Christ who was denied by their ancestors 
nearly two thousand years ago, in the same country and in the holy 
city of Jerusalem. All this has resulted in rather restricted and limited 
work on the part of Christians in the land of Israel, both in hospitals 
and schools and in direct missionary work. Another hindrance to this 
work is the variety of Christians in the country The Jews must be 
confused on being confronted by adherents of so many different chur- 
ches, not only the Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
but also by a large number of smaller Protestant sects. For that reason 
the aim of the Christians in Israel, few as they are, is to set up a united 
Christian Church in that country. Only a united Church will be met 
by the Jews with any respect and sincerity. Some efforts in that dire¢ 
tion have been made, but it will still be a long time before the Chris- 
tians in Israel form a united Christian Church 

But there are other more encouraging aspects in this work of bring- 
ing the Gospel to the Jews It is certainly true that many Jews in 
different parts of the world are more open to the Christian message 
than ever before. Many people have experienced real Christian love 
towards the Jews while sharing common dangers during the time of 
persecution. The radiance of Christian love towards Jewish neighbours 
has been the most important way of bringing the Gospel to the Jews 
his is true not only in the big cities of Europe and Great Britain, but 
also in the North African ghettos, in South Africa, in South America, 
in the United States and even in the land of Israel 

Ihe number of Jews » world today 1s ; ut 11,600,000. In 


most countries where Jew ve, some kind of onary approach to 


t 


the Jews is now being carried on either by missionary ieties or by 
the local churche In the U.S.A which has more than five million 


Jews, most of these missionary efforts are repr ed e American 


» on the Christian Approa h to th 





of Home Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. In Great Britain, where there are about 450,000 Jews, 
or half the number of European Jews on this side of the iron curtain, 
there is a similar coordinating organ in the Committee on Jewish Work 
of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Both these committees, together with the work being carried on in 


other countries, are represented in the International Missionary Coun- 


cil’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. By such coor- 
dination, some common policy and control of methods have been 
achieved. 

[here are no accounts or statistics available showing how many 
Jews have become Christians since the beginning of this century. Most 
of them have merely been received as members of a local Christian 
parish like any other new members. To some extent Christians of 
Jewish origin have joined together in the Hebrew Christian Alliance in 
order to give common witness as Christians to their Jewish brethren. 
But in most cases they have been assimilated into the Christian parishes. 
It is not by the numerical results of missionary work among the Jews 
that the work is to be measured or judged. To bring the Gospel to the 
Jews is to fulfil our Lord’s commission to preach the Gospel. It is 
He Himself who directs the work and who converts hearts. We Chris- 
tians are only the instruments of His love. And a good part of this 
work would be accomplished if we ceased to hinder Him, hiding Him 
from those to whom He once came in the flesh. Christians in many 
churches have become more and more aware of their responsibility in 
this respect. 

There is also another factor from which we can derive some encoura- 
gement. Many churches have come to feel responsible for making a 
more thorough study of the relation of the Church to the Jews. In 
some churches a few ministers have been asked to make this subject 
their special interest and study. This is a “sign of hope” as far as mis- 
sionary work among the Jews is concerned. The new literature, appear- 
ing in different languages, is an expression of the sincerity with which 
this new approach to the Jewish question is being made. It would, 
however, be of more value if this study could in some way be centralized 
and directed by the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. This would no doubt create a deeper understand- 
ing in the whole Church of all the problems involved in Jewish-Christian 


relations and in the bringing of the Gospel to the Jews. 
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The International Missionary Council, through its Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews, arranges a biennial summer course 
in different countries on this subject. These summer courses or schools 
are attended by an average of 70 ministers, missionaries and students 
There are also special study centres established in the Institutum Judai- 
cum Delitzschianum in Minster, Westphalia, Germany, directed by 
Professor K. H. Rengstorf, and in the Swedish Theological Institute 
in Jerusalem, Israel, under the leadership of the Rev. Hans Kosmala. 
At the latter institute, students having some knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek are received for six or nine months. Some scholarships covering 
living costs can be obtained from the International Missionary Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 

Several periodicals in different languages are issued for the study of 
this subject : Judaica in Switzerland, Saat auf Hoffnung in Germany, 
Cahiers Sioniens in France (Roman Catholic) and News Sheet in Scot- 
land, the latter being the official publication of the Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews. For the same purpose the volume 
The Church and the Jewish People was edited by the Committee and 
published in the spring of 1954. It is a symposium containing contri- 
butions on different aspects of the Jewish question, both from the 
Christian and the Jewish point of view 

In bringing the Gospel to the Jews it is of great importance that the 
dialogue between the Church and the Jews be made clear and distinct. 
The Church, as well as the Jews, knows that the Law is not the last 
word of God to His chosen People The Jewish thinking and belief is 
messianic even if many Jews today deny this truth. It is in order to meet 
this messianic hope and longing that the Church tries to present to the 
Jews the Lord of the Church as their Messiah. Because of her special 
inheritance from the people of the Old Covenant the Church cannot 
but feel a particular responsibility towards the Jews. The message that 


the Church has to proclaim, that Christ is the Hope of the world, 


includes for that reason the fact that He is also the Hope of the Old 


Israel, which was once cut off from the tree but which must be grafted 
on again. In order that the whole Israel, the Old and the New, be 
saved by Him who is the Lord of the Church, and the Messiah of 
Israel, we have “in humble conviction to proclaim to the Jews, ‘The 
Messiah for whom you wait has come.’ The promise has been fulfilled 
by the coming of Jesus Christ” (Amsterdam Report 1948 on the Chris- 
tian Approach to the Jews) 





THE REDISCOVERY OF ISRAEL 
IN CONTEMPORARY CATHOLICISM 


by 


JACQUELINE PLANTIE 


Is it proper to speak of a rediscovery of Israel in contemporary 
Catholicism ? 

One can only rediscover what has been lost. Catholics have never 
ceased to draw from Israel’s heritage, or more precisely, the Church 
has never stopped nourishing them with it ; had she done so she would 
not have been true to herself. She has kept her children in permanent 
touch with the Old Testament through the lessons of the Mass, which 
are so often drawn from the books of the Bible, particularly during 
the great periods of preparation, Advent and Lent. She has put into 
the mouths of her priests and monks Israel’s prayer, by asking them 
to recite the Psalter which is the essential part of the daily office. She 
has never ceased to consider the Old Testament as the basic witness 
that God has given us of His faithfulness. Nor has she ceased to claim 
that one must understand the election of Abraham and the offering 
of Isaac and the lamb in order to understand fully what the Church 
is and what the sacrifice of Jesus means. The great liturgical feasts, 
while taking on new meaning, continue the Jewish feasts of the Passover 
and Pentecost. The celebration of the Pascal Vigil, which has recently 
been revived, encourages the faithful to remember the Jewish Passover, 
that night of the exodus when God passed through the midst of His 
people and His people passed from slavery to the liberty of the children 
of God. Finally, the sacraments, in which the great works wrought by 
God for Israel continue, are related in their significance and in their 
ceremonial to Jewish history and Jewish rites. 


Cherefore a Catholic, if he has understood the liturgy and has duly 
received the sacraments, is aware that he is the son of Abraham and 


cannot help but love that race to which his Christ belonged according 
to the flesh. But if the knowledge of God’s plan grows dim, if the Catholic 
neglects reading and meditating upon God’s Word, if theology becomes 


impoverished, if polemic considerations come to dominate, if spiritual 
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life gives way to moralism, in short, if the salt loses its savour, then the 
Catholic ceases both to see himself as a son of Abraham and to under- 
stand his relation to the people of Israel 

Contemporary events have doubtless played an important role in 
the reawakening of interest in Israel among Catholics. The outbreak 
of Nazi anti-Semitism caused Christians, and not only Catholics, to 
have a new awareness of their spiritual kinship with the Jews. Pius XI 
in September 1938 expressed it in this way: “Sacrificium Patriarchae 
Nostri Abrahae.” You will note that Abraham is called our patriarch 
and our ancestor. 

“Anti-Semitism is quite incompatible with the sublime thought 
and truth which are expressed in this text. It is an abhorrent movement 
in which we Christians can take no part 

“Anti-Semitism is impossible ; spiritually we ourselves are Semites 

In 1947 Jacques Maritain, speaking of the persecutions under Hitler, 
wrote : “Our God Himself was scourged and beaten in His descendants 
through the flesh before He was openly persecuted in His Church. This 
peculiarly shrewd hatred was more perspicacious than the weak love 
of our hearts.” 

However, with the ending of the persecutions which silenced the 
anti-Semitic prejudices of more than one Catholic and led many to 
save the lives of Jews, and with the subsiding of curiosity which 
creation of the State of Israel had aroused, Catholics might have 
interest in the Jewish people had not other events of a spiritual nature 
brought them face to face with Israel’s faith, destiny and Book. I refer 
to that seeking after the living God which characterizes contemporat 
Catholicism, or at least a part of that Catholicism, in the theological, 
liturgical, missionary and pastoral fields. When a Catholic enters 
deeply into his Catholicism he understands better those who are outside 
the visible Church. How much better then does h iderstand those 
who at the same time are within the Church through the small faithful 
remnant who acknowledge Jesus, and outside the Church through 
those who yet await the Messiah 

Careful reading of the Bible first of all helps the Catholic to make 
better use of the wealth and teachings of the liturgy of which we spoke 


earlier - it shows God's love for the xc ople whom He lead yun 
peo | 


and comforts even as a mother does her children and shows, in spite 


of the faithlessness of men, that in their response some always remain 


obedient. Such reading brings admiration for the great mystics, Abraham 





and Moses, intercessors upon whom we may call and men of God. 
It was only at the end of a long period of divine teaching that Christ 
could be born ; the faith and prayer of Israel created the atmosphere 
in which Mary lived before Jesus appeared. The faithful Jews prepared 
for and even hastened with their prayer the coming of the Saviour, 
born of their race. It is in this people that the blessing and changeless 
election of God resides. Catholics who are now reading the Old Testa- 
ment more widely than they once did are also reading more frequently 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In chapters 9-11 of the Epistle to the Romans they 
ponder over the proclamation of the reintegration of Israel and the 
gathering together of all nations into the unity which is in Christ. Israel 


will return last when the mass of the Gentiles have entered in. This 


eschatological hope is still today very close to Israel’s religious hope. 


It is not only their demands for justice, their desire to fight against 
evil instead of submitting to it, their will to transform the world, which 
bring Catholics close to Jews. 

Some Catholics have begun to realize that they themselves have 
been a barrier between Christ and non-Christians because of their sin, 
their lack of understanding and their failure to serve their Master. For 
that reason they have now given up charging those outside the Church 
with blindness. They realize that they must first judge and reform 
themselves. They believe more firmly in love and God’s grace to bring 
about a rapprochement than in vain and often unfair polemics. 
With no little anxiety they ask themselves what idea of the Cross of 
Christ they have given to the Jews 

If some obvious truths which had been concealed are coming to 
light again it is not because the moment has come to speak of them or 
because they stir the heart and mind, but simply because they are true. 
It is concern for truth alone which places the emphasis on the incarnation 
of Jesus in a particular race and in a particular country. In this way 
the theology of the incarnation and at the same time the love of the 
Christian for Israel are strengthened. It is with good reason that Julien 
Green, after having read Jules Isaac’s Jésus et Israel, wrote in 1949: 
“When God had the choice of so many nations in which to become 
incarnate, He chose the Jews. We should perhaps have acted differently 
had we been faced with the problem. Instead of Bethlehem, in our 
wisdom we would have picked Athens for example; we would have 
approved of a redeemer who walked in the shades of the Academy, 


teaching with dignity his clever disciples. But a Jew, Lord! What 
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were you thinking of? It is too late to complain. Redemption has 
been accomplished, and if we want to be saved the wisest thing to do 


is to seek it on our knees in the heart of a Jew named Jesus 


It may be thought that the description which we have given is too 
favourable to contemporary Catholicism. We should need to study 
the precise influence that this rediscovery of Isreal has had in Catholic 
circles. Are the Jews still seen as the enemies of Jesus? Are they still 
thought of as “those who wait sincerely but in vain and worship Him 
as he was foretold in the predictions of the prophets, but not yet come” 
(Pius XII, Christmas Message 1949)? 

Jewish perfidy (‘‘la perfidie juive’’) is no longer spoken of ; a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (June 10, 1948) officially authorizes 
the translation of the words “perfidia judaica” from the liturgy of 
Good Friday by the words “Jewish faithlessness” (“linfidélité juive’’) 
following the etymology 

Since there is no documentation available it is impossible to mak: 
any overall judgment as to Catholic preaching about Israel. A certain 
tendency to minimize Israel in order to emphasize the Church still 
exists although this is to obscure the light which breaks forth when 


we consider the continuity between the Church and Israel, and the 


faithfulness of God. But another attitude exists. We can be happy 


for example, to note that every year the Lenten preacher at Notre Dame 
in Paris communicates to his many hearers and readers his esteem for 
the people of the Bible, and that at the same time he gives an honest 
picture of them. In Jerusalem an Institute of Jewish Studies is being 
set up. An Institute of Judeo-Christian Studies has recently been 
opened in the U.S.A. A Catholic centre for study and documentation 
on Judaism is shortly to be established in Paris 

Some magazines, like the Cahiers Sioniens in French (first published 
in 1947) and the Freiburger Rundbrief in Germany (first published in 
1948), are making an attempt to study the problem of the Christian 
attitude towards Israel. They are also endeavouring t 
rence of anti-Semitism. Catholics have com 
amount of anti-Semitism has been upheld | 


‘achings of th 





when they discover that Jesus was a Jew. “It is not possible!” One 
wonders if their catechist did not lack clarity in his account of divine 
history and the life of Jesus. This kind of presentation is blameworthy 
since it does not anticipate the arousing of anti-Jewish feelings. But 


it is also, only too clearly, dangerous for the soundness of the Christian 


faith. On the other hand, if children receive better instruction, they 


will be able, in their lessons, to reply to the question “May a Christian 
be anti-Semitic?” with the following affirmation 


“No. The Christian cannot be anti-Semitic, because 
i) Jesus told us that we must love one another 
ii) Jesus Himself was a Jew, therefore to despise the Jews would 


be to despise the race to which Jesus belongs.” 


[he results of the extensive survey undertaken by Father Démann, 
Director of the Cahiers Sioniens', of the catechisms and manuals of 
instruction at present in use in France, Belgium, Switzerland and Canada, 
shows that among the some 2000 volumes studied, only a tiny minority 
speak accurately about Jewish messianism (which is sometimes presented 
elsewhere as purely materialistic) or emphasize the connection between 
the teachings of Jesus and the Jewish religion. Only a tiny minority 
avoid confusing (at least in their presentation) the Jews with the enemies 
of Jesus, or stress the fact that Jesus, His mother, His disciples and the 
first Christians were Jews. This small minority, however, is found 
among the most recently published books. For that reason we may 
hope for a gradual change in the overall picture. Already certain ideas 
like that of the so-called “‘curse of Israel” are clearly losing ground. 

There is a great deal still to be done. But since Bloy and Péguy 
first raised their prophetic voices we have come a long way. We know 
that the rediscovery of Israel and its destiny is the result of a much 
deeper understanding of Christ and the Church among Catholics. It 


is a sign of reverence to Jesus, a way of telling him “Maranatha. Lord 
Jesus Come.” 


') P. Démann: La Catéchése chrétienne et le peuple de la Bible, special edition of the 
Cahiers Sioniens (68, rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Paris 6e), 1952 





THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE MYSTERY 


OF ISRAEL 
by 


LOVSKY 


American church leaders, politicians and theologians are justly 


concerned about religious intolerance and racial tensions We in 


Europe would be greatly at fault if we failed to understand this pre- 


occupation. But do racial difficulties by themselves really account, 


except incidentally, for the problems posed by the constant presence of 


Israel in the world? Other countries more or less removed from the 


eastern shores of the Mediterranean see no more than the confined 
and tormented form of a new State, encircled by the sands and the 
hostility of its neighbours. The political balance of the Middle East, 
as well as the difficulties of the Christian approach to the Moslem 
world, obscure in their turn the permanent significance of Israel 
world. And we in Europe did not awaken to a profound 
of the Jewish problem until the antisemitic mania of a 
paganism delivered up the Jews to death 

Hence it is not surprising that Christians should look upon Israel 


from different points of view But National Socialism, the political 


and moral unbalance of the Near East, and racial tensions, do not help u 


to understand more clearly the relation of the Church to Israel, any more 


than the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, ¢ sunpowder Plot or the russifica 


tion of Poland throw light on the deepest causes of Christian divisions 


National Socialism has in fact driven European Christians to 


rediscover the Mystery ol Israel, and thereby n 
though antisemitism may lose some of its though 


racial tensions may be weakened elsewhere, and ternational 


rivalries in the East may die down, Israel will ret enigma 


enveloped in mystery,”’ among the nations as well in the Holy Land 
a stranger to the Church, and nevertheless far 


it than we like to admit And it will remain ; ystery until 


willing to recognize that, although the present iture relations 


Jews and Christians, of Israel and the Churcl 


without reference to history or to contemporary vi itudes, it 1s 


nevertheless the Word of God that sheds the clearest light upon them 





The Mystery of Israel, like all the “mysteries” of the Gospel, is 
neither theoretical nor disembodied. It concerns the Jews of former 


times, of today and tomorrow. Those of former times were chosen by 


God, by a free choice of His grace ; and since that time Israel has been 
the people of God, the only one — all the other ethnic groups belong to 
the “nations.” It is in vain that Dostoievsky presents Russia as a 
chosen nation ; in vain does Péguy delight in doing the same for France ; 
in vain do the British Israelites multiply pseudo-exegetical proofs that 
they belong to the Ten Tribes. True, the Church is the people of God, 
come from all the tribes of the earth ; but there is only one historical 
people which is the chosen people, and that is Israel. In spite of their 
reciprocal racial tensions and their common problems, all the other ethnic 
groups are and remain the Gentiles, the nations. At the same time God’s 
choice results in a separation and in animosity between the nations and the 
People; it is here that the deepest cause of antisemitism is to be found. 

And here we come to one of the decisive points on which theologians 
must take a definite stand, if ecumenical research with regard to Israel 
and to the Church herself is to be furthered. There is no justification 
for maintaining that Israel’s election has ceased to hold good today. 
God has not replaced the chosen people by an enemy people which 
constitutes the Church. In spite of Bernard of Clairvaux and a whole 
theological tradition, it is impossible to hold that “the Church takes 
the place of its rival,” in the way in which one dynasty supplants another, 
or a republic succeeds to a monarchy. The Church is not substituted 
for Israel, it is grafted upon it ; it becomes Israel. God has not uprooted 
Israel in order to plant a new tree; the Church is grafted upon and 
thus attached to Israel, and would die if it were torn from the Jewish 
trunk. The Church of Christ, thanks to the “faithful remnant” of 
Israel, is still the Church of the chosen people and of the nations. It 
must therefore be vigorously maintained — with the vigour which springs 
from the joy born of hope, and from the certainty found in the Word 
of God — that the “remnant” is the vanguard of the whole, of the “‘all 
Israel” promised in Romans !1 : 26. Is it possible to hold, in the case 
of the Jews alone, that the gifts and calling of God, which are without 
repentance, depend upon the unfaithfulness and unbelief of men? Is 
not God’s grace that of a faithful God’? And the Pauline comparison, 
which ignores the scientific reality, far from being an allegory which 
would leave room for different interpretations, corresponds closely to 


the spiritual reality: the Church of Jesus Christ is grafted by grace 
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upon the people of Israel who were chosen 

that God does not reject either the one or the 
God is faithful to Israel against Israel itself 

of the revelation granted to Saint Paul 

Romans. True, the majority of the Je 

to accept the Gospel, thus setting their 

of the nations with the People through the 

Body, through the one Spirit in Christ their one 

evident and glaring fact, at the time when Saint Paul 

ians who were shocked by this falling away 

to approve those who were indignant? Not 

of the spiritual and prophetic role of the 

teaches us today, as he did almost exactly 

that however impoverished it may be by 

have remained outside, the Church of 

according to the flesh, while the latter 

“fall” of Israel has been too easily identified 

text with God's rejection of the people H 

Festament is content to affirm that it was the 

We have no grounds for supposing that God 

heart by unfaithfulness. The Father, who ha 

son, has not forgotten him either; He has no 

Could Christ, now seated at the right hand of 


for the “‘lost sheep of the house of Israel ’ 


Ihe doctrine of the “rejection” is of a piritual 


convenience which is only too obvious. If God has “rey 
Israel there is no longer a problem. The Church 1 
itself with Israel except where “racial tensions” of 
occur: is it surprising that the Church should 
from a secret Marcionism”? By alleging “reject 
fact entitle myself to disregard the connection 
Jews among whom I live and the Mystery of | 
teaches ; | empty this revelation of ill its actuality 
insofar as they apply to these particular J 
so doing I render vain the Word of God 

And here we must bewar 


notion of “re ection” mav be 





to our shame, by factors which we would do well to examine. In the 
last analysis it is a solution which is all too often adopted, not only for 
the problem of divisions of the People of God (as we have seen happen 
in the early Church when the thought of the author of the Epistle to 
Barnabas prevailed over that of Saint Paul), but even for that of 
divisions among the People of Christ. The facile notion of “rejection” 
makes possible a convenient elimination of this or that Christian trend 
from which at any given time one’s Church separated itself. Before 
ecumenism opened the eyes of Christians, certain Protestant groups 
were apt to invent a kind of historical and spiritual succession in which 
God proceeded by successive rejections. Rejection of the Jews, in the 
first place; of Catholicism in the 16th century; of Anglicanism, for 
the benefit of Methodism, in the 18th century; and of the latter in 
favour of others at a later date (that is, fundamentally, the ecclesiology 
of the Darbyites, or of certain Christian groups who are convinced 
that they alone bear aloft the Christian torch). On the other side, too 
many Catholics thought that since the 11th century the Eastern Churches 
had been rejected; and the Greeks were apt to apply an identical 
judgment to the Latins. 

What spiritual self-sufficiency and what confessionalist pride can we 
not discern in these decisions which are attributed to God, and which 
originate in a grossly over-simple conception of Christian history ! 
l'rue, the ecumenical movement has deliberately broken with it ; never- 
theless I fear that Evanston, by hesitating to give Israel the place that 
Scripture itself accords her in the hope of the Church, more or 
less conceded this concept of “rejection’”” — a concept which is harmful 
both to the relations of the Church and Israel, and to the relations of 
the separated elements of the Church among themselves. The myth of 
“rejection” and the search for unity are absolutely incompatible. Just 
as the Methodists and the Orthodox, who do not claim kinship with 
my Reformed Church, are no less members of the Body of Jesus — at 


which I rejoice —in the same way (to revive the expression of Erik 
Peterson) “the Jew who does not believe in Christ nevertheless does 
not cease to belong to the noble olive tree of God.” 


The ecumenical movement cannot and should not evade the con- 
sequences of its profoundest intuitions. If it aspires to Christian fulness, 
if it breaks with the mentality of divisions, excommunications and 
“rejections” which have ravaged Christian history, it cannot exclude 
from its prayer or from its hope the Israel which was rejected by 
Christianity to the greater detriment of both. 
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Israel stumbled. Ever since that time there exist in the world the 
nations, the Church, and Israel according to the flesh. The world (and 
antisemitism, even on the part of Christians) seeks to reduce these 
three groups to two, by eliminating Israel. (Indeed, it sometimes seeks 
to eliminate both the Church and Israel.) But it is God’s will that the 
Church and Israel should form one single spiritual body at the very 
heart of humanity. If the election of Israel is irrevocable because it 
comes from God, the fall of Israel is not permanent, precisely because 
God did not desire it And the Mystery of Israel is the revelation 
offered to the Church that this fall, which was still able to shock the 
Christians of Rome but to which we are too much accustomed, is 
provisional falling away, for so long as the nations last 

If then there is a Christian hope, it cannot summarily 
the destiny of Israel, which is so closely linked to its own, except by 
profound mutilation of the Epistle to the Romans. All our commentaries 
written more or less in extenuation of this view, and all our pruden 
in dealing with the Near East, can do nothing here. The Mystery « 
Israel, ultimately, is above all the “receiving” or “reintegration” 
Jews. To Christians who ask, with sorrow and discouragement 


do these Jews not believe in Christ?’ : to those who murmur, not 


without animosity : “Well, it can’t be helped !"" the Apostle imparts a 


revelation founded on the sure hope of Israel's return to grace. Ther 
is no Christian hope which is separable from the Mystery of Israel 
the parousia will be the fulfilment of the hope of the Church and of 
the hope of Israel *. Can we forget the remark of Pascal: “The history 
of the Jews embraces in its duration that of all our histori 

More than a century ago, a pastor of Geneva wrote that “one day 
the Jews will be the riches of the world ; but it is necessary, first, that 
the Christians should be the riches of the Jews, and not their scourg 
How greatly it is to be desired that this prophetic word should b 
accepted by the mass of Christians! The “Jewish question’ a human 
and somewhat antisemitic paraphrase of the “Mystery of Israel” 
and the “racial question” a human and mewhat rationalistic 


paraphrase of the same Mystery are inseparable from what Solovie' 





calls, in a phrase whose demands cannot be evaded, “the Christian 
question.”” Does not Saint Paul write that the Jews will be “provoked 
to jealousy” that they may seek salvation? In other words, if the Jews 
pose “problems,” if they reject Jesus, is it sufficient to study the socio- 
logical, psychological or historical causes of racial tensions? Is it even 
enough to resort to theological explanations of this hardening of heart ? 
Are we the slaves of stammering human sciences or (which is hardly 
any better) pious clerks commissioned to record with condescension 
the negative attitude of the Jews? Does not their hardness of heart 
depend, in a far from negligeable measure, upon our fervour, our love, 
and our Christian fulness? Do we really believe that in excluding 
Israel from our ecumenical hope the question is left open? Far from 
it! It is already settled, nolens volens, in the sense of a refusal, for we 
are always, even where we abstain, profoundly linked to Israel, whom 
we provoke to spiritual jealousy, or whom we harden, as the case may 
be. What we do, or fail to do, what we say (above all in prayer) or 
what we refuse to say (even in an ecumenical statement), either brings 
to a head or delays the fulfilment of the Mystery of Israel. Must we 
be reminded that the Apostle who has imparted to us the revelation 
of Israel’s destiny, and whom we readily call “the Apostle of the 
Gentiles,’ sees this apostolate as the means for hastening the “‘receiv- 
ing” of Israel (Romans 11: 14)? In a sound theology, “missions” 
and Israel cannot be separated from one another either in Christian 


activity or in Christian hope. Yet this is what we do, all too often, to 


the detriment of our hope and our theology, as of our missionary 
activily 


And yet, however close the connection between them, the missionary 
task and the Christian preoccupation with Israel remain distinct ; the 
“fall” of Israel, in effect, is above all a rupture, a division within the 
people of God. For this reason it is utterly incomprehensible that the 
ecumenical movement should remain silent with regard to Israel. It is 
sometimes said that the “fall’’ of Israel was the first rift, the most ancient 
“schism” that the Church has suffered. Formulated in this way, the 


idea is not entirely accurate, since Israel did not enter the Church * 


Yet there was to be found in the early Church an incipient schism between Jewish 


1 Gentile Christiar Saint Paul did not hesitate to face arrest and condemnation in 


order to bring to the saints of Jerusalem his conviction of the profound unity of the Ge 
Christian churches with the Church of Jerusalem. Cf. J. L. Leupa, New Testament Pattern, 
Ill, para. 2. See in French Kart Tuiteme, Dieu vivant, No. 26, pp. 112 fi 


| 
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The “receiving” of Israel does not refer to a historical reality, but to 
the purpose of God. In His merciful purpose, Israel was to enter the 
Church, but the fall of the people of God frustrated this intention ; it 
was as though Israel had left the Church, and thus it is necessary that 
she should return. But the purpose of God sheds light on the historical 
reality : the division (not of the Church, but certainly of Israel because 
of the Church) expresses a schism of the election 

How can we, in our passionate search for the unity of the Church, 
neglect a split whose repercussions can by themselves prevent the Church 
from attaining its fulness? The Jews who have not “entered” the 
Church of Christ are lacking to it. All the divisions of the Church are 
contained in the rupture which took place at the very centre of the 
chosen people; through the absence of the Jews, which grew more 
serious century by century, the Church became too Latin, or too Greek, 
or too Syriac ; to an increasing extent deprived of the Jews, it has not 
attained the harmony and the balance which the Holy Spirit promised 
and still promises to the disciples who have come from all the nations 
to take root in the trunk of the Prophets and Apostles. Too Latin 
for the Greeks, too Byzantine for the Anglo-Saxons, too Western for 
the Orientals, the Church suffers deeply from the absence of Israel 

Ihe ecumenical movement ought indeed to enfold Israel in it 
solicitude, by reason of love and hope ; but surely the effectiveness of 
its search for the unity of the Church is a consideration which ts by 
itself sufficient to call forth such an effort’? Without Israel, there will 
be no Christian unity, because there will be no Christian fuln 

Christians of today will remember that the Roman persecutors 
delivered the Christians of the first centuries to the wild beasts, in order 
to demonstrate to the survivors that their hope in the resurrection of 
the dead was vain. The persecutors of the 20th century, supernaturally 
lucid in their bestial hate, delivered up the Jews to the furnaces of the 
death-chambers to annihilate their very bodies, as though they wished 
to spread in the souls of those whom they did not succeed in destroy- 
ing a Sadducean despair. May the Church of Jesus Christ speak, and 


live by, the words of hope which will testify to the Jews that Christ 


has conquered death in order to reconcile the nations and the People 


in the Church, whose fulness is inseparable from the Mystery of Israel. 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 
by 


W. W. SIMPSON 


By one of the strangest of historical paradoxes Hitler’s plan for the 
extermination of European Jewry, euphemistically described by the Nazi 
leaders themselves as “‘the final solution of the Jewish problem,” has pro- 


ved to be in exactly the opposite sense from what was originally intended, 
if not the final solution, at least a substantial contribution to that end. 
lhree considerations in particular would seem to support this thesis. 

The first, and perhaps the least surprising, is the depth to which 
this 20th century outburst of primitive barbarism has stirred the Jewish 
sense of community and determination to survive. The effects of this are 
to be seen wherever Jews are living throughout the world, but nowhere 
more clearly than in the State of Israel, which is at one and the same 
time an impressive witness to the amazing resilience of the Jewish spirit 
and a fascinating microcosm of almost every conceivable aspect of “‘the 
Jewish problem,” whether economic, political, social or religious. 

The second consideration is the depth to which the Christian con- 
science has been stirred by the tragedy. That there should have been 
protests was only to be expected. The most significant development, 
however, was at a deeper level. For Christians have come increasingly 
to recognise that contemporary explanations of antisemitism in polit- 
ical, social or economic terms are at best only partial and that its 
deepest roots are to be found in the sphere of religious tension, and 
particularly in the age-old conflict between the Church and the Syna- 
gogue. From this point of view Christians can hardly escape some 
measure at least of vicarious responsibility for what happened in Ger- 
many. It is certain that they could not escape something of its conse- 
quences, for it rapidly became clear from the Nazi attack on Jewry 
that antisemitism was only the spearhead of a general and comprehen- 
sive attack on Christianity and Judaism and on the ethical principles 
common to both religions. 

From these two considerations a third follows. A new awareness 


on the part of Christians and Jews alike of common dangers and of 
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common problems has led many in both communities to feel also a 
common sense ol responsibility, which in its turn has led to the emer- 


gence of a new interest in the need for and the possibilities of Jewish- 


Christian co-operation [his has found expression in recent years in 


the setting up of a number of joint organisations of Christians and 
Jews. Of these the oldest, and by far the largest, is the American 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Although this body was established 
in 1928, before the Nazis came to power, as a protest against the 
exploitation of religious and racial prejudice in the United States itself 
by the Ku Klux Klan, its rapid expansion in the nineteen thirties was 
undoubtedly due to the impact on the American mind and conscience 
of what was happening in Nazi Germany 

Other national and local Councils and Societies of Christians and 
Jews emerged in due course. Of these perhaps the most representative 
is the Council of Christians and Jews in Great Britain, which was set 
up in 1942. Similar bodies are at work also in several European coun 
tries, and notably in Germany itself, where some twenty “Gesellschatften 
fiir Christlich-Jiidische Zusammenarbeit” operate under the general 
direction of a “Koordinierungsrat’” whose headquarters are in Frank 
furt. It is a matter of particular interest and significance that this work 
in Germany its financially subsidised by the Bonn Government, and by 
the municipal authorities in the various Ldnder 
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both widespread and deep-rooted. On the Christian side it has become 
a breeding-ground for exactly the kind of prejudice which, in situations 
of political and economic unrest, can easily be fanned into the flame of 
active antisemitism. The promotion of mutual understanding is thus 
in itself an effective safeguard against any recurrence of antisemitism 


[his lack of mutual understanding has also prevented the earlier 


development of co-operation between Christians and Jews which might 


have helped in anticipating or minimising some of those political and 
economic factors of social unrest which have proved so fertile a breed- 
ing-ground not only of antisemitism, but also of many other forms 
of group conflict. Christians and Jews have for too long been content 
to regard themselves as being in some kind of fundamental opposition. 
It is high time that in relation at least to the demands of the present 
situation they came to consider themselves as potential allies. 

In so far as the work of these organisations is concerned with the 
promotion of understanding, whether of Jews by Christians, of Chris- 
tians by Jews, or by both of situations in which both are involved, it 
is natural that they should make use of the wide range of methods and 
techniques which are the familiar stock in trade of all educational 
organisations, and with which it is assumed that readers of this article are 
already familiar. What is much more important ts that there should be a 
clearer understanding of the basis upon which this co-operation rests and 
of some of the difficulties that are almost certain to be encountered 

In the first place, then, it is important to stress the fact that this 
is an article about co-operation between Jews and Christians, and not 
simply between Jews and Gentiles. In other words, the essential basis 
of these various attempts to develop a common approach to problems 
of common concern in the field of civic and social affairs is a spiritual 
or a religious one. 

his was clearly stated in a declaration on the fundamental postulates 
of Judaism and Christianity in relation to human order which was 
unanimously adopted by a representative international conference of 
Christians and Jews at Oxford in the summer of 1946. While making 
no attempt to conceal or to minimise the important religious differences 
that separate Christians and Jews, the statement affirms : 


“on the basis of divine revelation, that the dignity, rights and duties 
of man derive from his creation by God and his relation to God. We 
acknowledge God,” the statement continues, “tas the Creator and Lord 
of the universe, an@ as the Father of all human beings: we see in their 
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In an article on the objects of the Council of Christians and Jews 
in Great Britain published in the November-December 1949 issue of 
the Council’s bi-monthly magazine, Common Ground, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury wrote : 


““‘We must recognise what tolerance is and what it is not. A man is 
tolerant, to quote Bishop Creighton, ‘not because he puts his own opinions 
out of sight, nor because he thinks that other opinions are as good as his 
own : tolerance is the expression of that reverence for others which forms 
a great part of the lesson which Christ came to teach. It is the means 
whereby he learns to curb self-conceit and submit to the penetrating disci- 
pline of Christian love.” We cannot curb intolerance only by telling 
people to be tolerant : it takes more than that to subdue prejudices and 
irrational antipathies and turn them to the restraints of understanding 
and forbearance. It needs submission to divine law and divine love ; it is 
a task of the spirit. But it is a task where combined action gives added 


strength. On these issues Christians and Jews stand together. They can 
also act together.” 


It is very desirable, of course, that a clear statement of purpose 


should be supplemented by certain procedural safeguards, and these 
have been embodied in various ways in the constitutions and statutes 
of the different organisations. Thus, for example, it is specifically laid 
down in their statutes that : 


“The German Councils of Christians and Jews do not intend or 
favour any compromise between the religious communities, do not seek 
a common denominator for the different religious convictions, do not 
wish to engage in joint acts of worship, nor hold or favour the opinion 
that one religion is as good as another. On the contrary, the Councils 
are certain that adherence to one’s own religious convictions and the 
ordering of one’s life in accordance with the rules of one’s own religious 
tradition, can only promote religious toleration and co-operation, and 
that he who, undaunted and lovingly, endeavours to act according to his 
own faith will be the most suitable and ready for co-operation.” 


In the same sense, and with the same end in view, the Council of 
Christians and Jews in Great Britain wrote into its constitution the 
following quotation from a letter written in July 1942 by the late Arch- 
bishop William Temple to the then Chief Rabbi, Dr. J. N. Hertz. 


““My own approach to this matter is governed by the consideration 
that the effectiveness of any religious belief depends upon its definiteness, 
and that neither Jews nor Christians should in my judgment combine in any 
such way as to obscure the distinctiveness of their witness to their own 
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beliefs. There is much that we can do together in combating 


religious 


and racial intolerance, in forwarding social progress and in bearing witness 


to those moral principles which we unite in upholding 

The relevance of these quotations not only to the charge of indiffe- 
rentism but also to the anxieties felt on both sides concerning evangelism 
or proselytisation will, it is hoped, be apparent, though it should pet 
haps be added for the sake of greater clarity, that those who, on the 
Christian side, are engaged in this work have never thought of the 
co-operation they seek to promote as being in any sense an alternative 
to, or a substitute for, evangelism. It is conceived as co-operation 
entered into for certain clearly defined ends determined by the character 
of the situation in which Jews and Christians find themselves today 
If that co-operation is to succeed it is very important that, like tolerance, 


it should be seen not only for what it is but also for what it is not 


From this last point there arises one further consideration. Both at 
Amsterdam and Evanston the World Council of Churches expressed its 
sense of grave concern at the continuing problem of antisemitism. At 
Evanston in particular the need for further study of the whole question of 
the Church and the Jewish people was reflected by the confusion which 


arose in one of the plenary sessions over the use of the term ‘Israel.’ 


The decision of the Assembly to refer the whole matter back to the 


Central Committee is therefore most welcome and it is greatly to be 


hoped that this Committee might see its way to set up a special Com- 


mission to undertake this study. It will be remembered that in laying 


down the terms of reference for the Section on Racial and Ethnic Ten- 
sions at the Second Assembly the Central Committee expressed its 
desire to exclude from this section “specific and explicit treatment of 
antisemitism, principally because this question involves other issues 
of such depth and scope as to place a full consideration of it outside 
the bounds of a discussion on race.’ 


The desire was well-founded, for although what we have become 


accustomed so glibly to refer to as “the Jewish probk 


:” has much 


in common with other problems of group tension, there is a sense in 
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JOHN R. MOTT 


DY 


J. H. OLDHAM 


It is more than sixty years since I first met John R. Mott. It was 
n his first visit to England and to Oxford. I was an undergraduate 
at the time and one afternoon a friend came into my room and asked 
me whether I was free to meet at the station an American who was 
coming with an introduction to him, and to help to show his visitor 
omething of Oxford. My memories of that first meeting are still vivid 
In the years that followed I met Mott from time to time at student 
conference: Though tn later years | became his close associate, | was 
at that time only one among many hundreds of young men whom he 
vas constantly meeting in the universities of the world. Yet I found, as I 
have no doubt most of the others did also, that on every occasion that we 
met he had a clear recollection, even in detail, of our earlier conversations 
About his work among students, which was perhaps his greatest 
achievement, the Editor of The Ecumenical Review can write with much 
fuller knowledge than I can Though | was for a number of years 
losely associated with the Student Christian Movement in Great Britain, 
| never had the opportunity of participating in gatherings of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. I can only say that in the range and 
long continuance of his influence no one in my lifetime could compare 
with Mott as a Christian evangelist among students. In every country 
that he visited and there were few that he did not visit repeatedly 
hundreds, often thousands, crowded into halls to listen to him. Not 
only did he persuade large numbers to enlist in the service of Christ, 
but he remained in continuous touch with an astonishing number of 


Christian leaders in the universities of the world, following closely 


their growth and their careers, and in many instances opening up for 


them opportunities of service and guiding them in their choice. There 
must be thousands of men and women who are filling today, or have 
filled in the past two or three decades, positions of large responsibility 
in the Christian Churches or their auxiliary agencies, who would not 
be doing so, or would not have done so, had it not been for the influence 
on their lives of John R. Mott 

Nor can | speak with first-hand knowledge of what for a large part 


of his life was Mott’s main task in the service of the Y.M.C.A. in both 
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its national (American) and international organization, nor of the 
amazing things that were achieved under his direction in its war work 


in the first world war The strain of that heroic effort left its mark 


\ 


on 
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[his was a move without precedent in the life of the Churches. Thus 
was the seed planted from which what we now know as the ecumenical 
movement has grown. It was at the Edinburgh Conference that Bishop 
Brent formed the resolution to initiate a movement to consider the 
differences which divide the Churches on questions of faith and order. 
It was the example of the International Missionary Council that led Arch- 
bishop Sederblom, as he himself told me, to take the steps which resulted 
in the formation of the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work. 

lo me at the time the most important consequence of the formation 
of the Continuation Committee was that it enlisted the energies of 
John R. Mott in the service of the missionary movement. There was 
no suggestion or question in the mind of anyone that there could be 
any other possible chairman. From that time onwards nothing, I 
believe, lay nearer to Mott’s heart than the furtherance of the Christian 
missionary cause. To that end he devoted himself with indefatigable 
zeal. He made extended and repeated tours to India, the Dutch East 
Indies, China and Japan, and visited Africa and other fields. He established 
National Christian Councils in many lands. He brought a new enlarged 
vision and infused fresh vitality into the whole missionary movement 

| have known no one whose foresight and achievement in promoting 
inter-racial understanding and cooperation in any way equalled that 
of Mott. The World’s Student Christian Federation was inter-racial 
from the start, and was a most powerful agency in breaking down 
racial barriers. It was Mott above all others who insisted in the face 
of a good deal of conservative opposition that the younger Churches 
should be represented at the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. Incredible 
as it may seem today, the membership of the Centenary Missionary 
Conference in China, held only three years earlier, at Shanghai, was 
restricted to foreign missionaries ; only nine non-voting Chinese were 
present at the meeting. What the younger Churches in Asia and in 
other fields owe to John Mott cannot be measured. In an endless 
varicty of ways throughout a long life he did everything in his power 
to foster leadership among them 

| have known no one, unless it be William Temple — and Temple 
had lesser opportunities of exercising his gift on anything like the same 


scale — who had in equal degree the power to win the full confidence 


and trust and the unquestioning allegiance of men and women of every 


nationality and race. In Mott, respect for the personality of others, 


his readiness to listen, his unfailing courtesy and his complete absorption 
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in the concerns of the person with whom he was talking, were among 
the sources of this power 

Mott had a powerful mind, but it was practical, not theoretical. 
He was not seriously interested in ideas. He was entirely unversed in 
theology or philosophy. His judgments on these matters were often 
naive. In this respect the difference between him and William Temple 
could hardly have been wider. For these reasons he exerted no influence 
on the thought of his time. But none the less he remained the unques- 
tioned leader of movements which included many distinguished church- 


men and eminent professors. The explanation is, in part at least, that 


in any practical situation he saw with great clearness and with unrivalled 


intensity the things which chiefly mattered. He also had an unsurpassed 


gift of sensing the common mind of a group of people with the most 
diverse backgrounds of experience. When he gave a lead, almost 
everyone was ready to follow it. Seldom can there have been anyone 
who at the same time exercised throughout his life so creative a leadership 
and aroused so little active opposition. 

Che root of his influence was a great simplicity and single-mindedness 
His one ambition was to serve the cause of Christ. He was extra- 
ordinarily free from any kind of self-seeking. Though, in the circles 
in which he moved, he dominated any company in which he was present 
and was universally conceded the initiative, he remained modest, free 
from self-consciousness and self-assertiveness, interested in everyone and 
mingling easily and naturally with all 

In his life-long association with the ecumenical movement his 
judgment and decision were crucial at such a countless number of points, 
noticed and unnoticed, his influence on the lives of those who helped 
to shape the movement was so deep and extended, that one can say of him 
in a much more far-reaching sense that of any of his contemporaries 
that, had he not lived, the ecumenical movement would not have taken 
the form that it has done, and many fruitful growths in many different 
countries would not have taken place. It was awareness of this unrivalled 
contribution to the growth of the ecumenical outlook and of ecumenical 
activity that, when the World Council of Churches was formed, led 
to his being given the unique position (shared after Evanston by the 
Bishop of Chichester) of honorary president. A great life has reached 
its end ; seen in retrospect, its dimensions seem larger even than in his 
life-time. Those who were privileged to know him intimately, parti 


cularly in his prime, know how immense that privilege was 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


KARL BARTH ON JOHN R. MOTI 


John R. Mott visited the Swiss universities in 1911. Students flocked to 
hear him. In the newspapers and magazines many different opinions as to 
the significance of his message were expressed. Karl Barth, the Karl Barth 
of the years before The Epistle to the Romans, wrote in the magazine of the 
Zofinger student association a long article from which we quote the following 

“Once I had come to realize that Mr. Mott was a spirited American and 
no professor of theology or philosophy, my interest in him then centred in 
the man himself. When I tried putting aside the glasses of a typical central 
European and those of the academic intellectual, | at once discovered that 
1 was dealing with an unusual person, not, as they say in French, with a 
‘quelconque’ but with a ‘quelqu’un’. This much was clear to me, the man 
is unique, not one of the ever-present herd. He knows what he wants, and 
he wants what he knows. He is what we are always talking and writing 
books about: a personality. | let the impression of this personality have 
its effect upon me 

“First, Mott sees in the universities the focal point of mankind’s spiritual 
life, which is to say, of life in general. Second, he thinks of every student 
as a future leader occupying some important post in the direction of men’s 


affairs. Thirdly, he asks of the leader who holds such an important post 


that he be just, and by that he means inwardly and moraliy just. And fourthly 


he demands that the student be a disciple of Jesus, for it is through communion 
with Jesus that one becomes an inwardly and morally just person. Mankind 

the universities — the student — the person — Jesus. That, I would say, 
is the way Mott thinks. For us this is all theory. We think about the separate 
links in this process, and we discuss the rightness and appropriateness of 
their relationship with one another. All well and good. But isn’t it refreshing 
to meet for once a person for whom reflection and discussion have ceased 
before they ever got started, for whom the entire series is a whole, not just 
a theory but a process? For that is what it is. That is Mott’s personality 
something happens. And what happens ts not just anything, but at once 
the ultimate and most important thing that can happen: man is judged by 
his aim and the aim is Mankind. I hope that among my readers there is no 
one who is not in some sense interested in or concerned about this fixed 
goal of Mott. 

But what does this mean in our case? It means that what we do is to 
study one particular part of this series and to work over it. In his essentially 


personal concern, one of us is just a student, another just a person, another 
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is no lowest-common-denominator theology but a_ highest-common- 
denominator statement: the most that the most of those present could 


say — and it is enough. Then, what confirms the Message as capital 
theology is the way it hastens from the great common affirmations to 
the searching interrogations. “This being so about God and the world, 


has it made the following particular differences in your life and witness?’’ 


Turning to the Main Theme, The Christian Century considers the choice 
“unhappy” 


“Here were the churches of the World Council, just beginning to get 
the feel of each other and of this new association, now suddenly told to 
begin their discussions at the End. The Last Things were first. So the 
conversations bogged down at once in all the prior issues of theology, 


christology, anthropology, soteriology which had been so_blandly 
detoured 


“Another time it is to be hoped that the question of the Scriptures 


themselves will be considered as a theme.”’ 


Much of the problem seems to the editors to be due to the fact that the 
pre-Evanston preparation of the Main Theme has been done by people of 


one theological outlook and they make the following suggestion : 


“Air and light will enter if in committees and commissions to come 
the professors are joined by a few more laymen and by the most forgotten 
man of all the parish minister.” 


Writing in Christianity and Crisis, Dr. H. P. Van Dusen also describes 
Main Theme discussion 


“Although appreciative of the Commission’s devotion and grateful for 
much in its document, the Assembly was also sharply critical at many 
points. It had no intention of accepting the Report as its own statement, 
and every effort by representatives of the Commission to win endorsement 
for the report was decisively rebuffed. . . 


‘*The Press was understandably confused and told the world that the 
World Council was sharply rifted by a theological wrangle. Actually the 
discussion was healthy, a sign of vitality not disease ; and its outcome 
was sound, moderate and constructive. An attempt, sponsored by biblical 
literalists, to include a declaration of God’s special purpose for Israel 
was defeated. An attempt, supported by extreme eschatologists, to 
exclude affirmations of the present powerful work of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit as ‘witnesses to His coming’ and ‘tokens of hope,’ was likewise 
rejected.” 

In his evaluation of the Assembly as a whole, Dr. Van Dusen makes the 
following comments 





Here was a responsible body of elected representatives, deeply 


committed to their tasks, clear and confident in their judgments, firmly 


resisting external authority however weighty, rejecting with well-nigh 
infallible intuition extremes of all kinds, turning a cold ear to dog 
matisms of self-designated authorities, determined that the « OT] orate mind 
should prevail and entirely competent to make certain that it did so 

As one who had the task of guiding some of the plenary meetings and 
of observing most of the others from the platform, it was the most effective 
and satisfactory democratic assembly which I have ever had the privilege 


of chairing 


‘**On the matters on which the World Council is really divided and 


where contradictory views are strongly held and matter deeply, the lines 


of cleavage cut across all confessional and national allegiances 


The editor of the Congregationalist Social Action uned a new appre 
PI 


ciation of European theology as a result of Evanston 


“In the Editor’s mind two impressions of Evanston eclipse all others 
The first is that the ecumenical movement is an expression of what may 
be properly called radical Christianity a Christianity in which ‘the axe 
is laid to the root of the trees’ for the uprooting ol ill evil, individual 
and social. The heavy eschatology pre-occupation with the final judg 
ment and the ‘end of history’ which characteriz o much of the 
European theologians’ writing and speaking still has an alien sound 
most of us, but we need no longer fear that our friends across the 
are ‘other-worldly’ in the sense of minimizing the importance of Christi 


social action here and now. On the contrary, their words ring with 


and courage 

“That is the fir npression, and the second is ‘lk 
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From an editorial in the Church Times con 
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and master. It further shows, in an unmistakable manner, that in Christ, 


all barriers of class, nation or race can be, and are in fact, removed 


“It is a mistake to think that at almost any cost, some unified state- 
ment must be produced. Honest disagreement is far better ; large differ- 
ences cannot be reconciled by a show of hands. Perhaps it is inevitable 

but, oh to be delivered from voting in a kind of democratic procedural 
way, whereby serious questions are decided by a show of hands! The 
Church is not a society for discovering the truth it is the Body of Christ, 


through which He proclaims the truth unalterable truth.” 


Canon Max Warren in the CMS News Letter felt that the debate on the 


Main Theme was promising 


“Evanston demonstrated that the Ecumenical Movement can and does 
break down some of the most obstinate barriers by which men have 
separated themselves from each other. Evanston in this, as in other 
ways, had a word of hope for the world, a word of hope which sprang 
directly out of the determination of Christian men to find a definite unity 
in Christ the Hope of the World, however differently they might want 
to describe the Reality in which they were united.” 

Referring to the fact that there had been greater possibility for participa 
tion in the Services of Holy Communion at Evanston than at previous meet 


ings, Canon Warren concluded 


“In all this Evanston denoted ‘movement’ however cautious. But we 
are sull a very long way from being prepared to take any real risks in 


the pursuit of unity. Perhaps this 1s impossible as long as the representa- 


tives of the Churches do not have behind them anything in the way of a 


mandate from those they represent do not themselves possess, or In 
their Churches enjoy, a dynamic Christian hope. Which of us does 


possess it in a sense that can be called dynamic 


In The Congregational Quarterly Principal John Marsh considers the 
Main Theme Report 


For my own part, while | share the view that the great secular 
world will unfortunately fail to be impressed or helped by the Report as 
it stands, I cannot think that anything else could reasonably have been 
expected of the Main Theme Groups after nine-and-a-half hours’ dis 
cussion than that they should have located some of their own difficulties 
and disagreements, and agreed that the document presented to them was 
worthy of the study of the churches. Anything more than that was surely 
wishful thinking, and not truly Christian hope 

“For myself, | should say that, apart from the problem of conceiving 


Christian hope in terms that the world outside will heed and understand, 
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and had failed to do so, is not correct. Everyone knew that many points 
of difference would remain, if only in so far as the concept of the Church 
is concerned. This first attempt to arrive at an ecumenical theology makes 
one hope for more. Dr. Ehrenstrém, the outgoing head of the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches, rightly expressed the hope 
that at coming world conferences all the articles of the Creed would be 
considered in this way. The Oikoumene would indeed gain in depth by 
this. The fear existing in certain American circles and expressed in the 
rather liberal and widely circulated review The Christian Century that a con- 
ference centring on such a strictly theological theme would fail and would 


result in disappointment for America, has proved to be without foun- 
dation.’ 


N. van Gelder in the same issue set himself to a comparison of Amsterdam 
and Evanston 


“Evanston 1954 differs fundamentally from Amsterdam 1948. The 
first Assembly will be remembered, because we then came together with 
one aim: to set up the World Council. I know very well that we did 
more than ratify this one decision, but ‘Amsterdam’ derives its historical 
significance from this one action. This is the unique significance of the 
first Assembly ; there is always only one beginning. In Amsterdam we 
carried out a decision for which the churches had given us a mandate. 
In Evanston we came on the order of our churches, but not to confirm 
matters which had already been decided ‘at home.’ On the contrary 
during this second Assembly all sorts of decisions were made which can 
only be put into effect by the churches at home. In Amsterdam we produced 
a good ‘examination paper’ — for which we had worked years beforehand. 
In Evanston we prepared an enormous amount of ‘homework.’ That 
is the big difference between Amsterdam and Evanston; the norma! pattern 


for an Assembly is ‘Evanston’ the exceptional, the unique, is “Am- 
sterdam’ 


“The satisfaction which Evanston can give us is that we have prepared 


this homework as well as possible, so that during the coming six years 


the churches in their own countries and together in their national councils 
can make progress. We pass on a number of reports, so that the churches 


can give their answers to the questions and problems raised.” 


Dr. H. Berkhof in “The Church and the Churches in Evanston”’ describes 
the debates in Section I: 


“It was interesting and almost amusing to observe the course of the 
discussions. In the first two meetings all emphasis was laid on our differ- 
ences of conviction. Yet when we nearly despaired that anything positive 


would come out of the report and when we asked ourselves whether in the 
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last years we had progressed at all, strong pleas came from all sides that 


stronger expression be given to the unity which we knew we possessed 
in spite of differences. After chapter Il had been criticized for lack of 
realism, chapter III was criticized with the same force for lack of out- 
look The intricate course taken by the discussion is not new This 
happens over and over again at ecumenical conferences and ts the expres 
sion of the tension in which we all live, the tension between faith full of 
love for what the Holy Ghost has taught us in our own confession and 
faith no less full of love for that unity above all confessional differences 
which we have unmistakably seen and felt. We have not as yet given 
up the first * no longer do we give up the second As long as the Holy 
Ghost allows this tension to remain, we want to go on living in it grat 


fully and courageously 


From France 


Professor E. Lauriol, writing in Christianisme Social, said that he « 


back from Evanston 


ss 


with the conviction that the ecumenical movement is going to 
become a very great reality. The hour has come when God asks of Chri 


tians not an ecclesiastical or doctrinal uniformity 


’ 


which ts neither possible 


nor desirable, but unity in obedience and love 


“Nevertheless, there are certain problems now posed, that ecumenism 
must endeavour to solve if it is not to sink into mere generalities. Let us 
mention the problem of language which is much more serious than the 
organizers are willing to admit and which goes along with that of the 
excessive Anglo-Saxon majority. The problem of the clash of the theologians 
(American pragmatism and German catastrophism) and in a more general 
way, the problem of theological esoterism which goes along 

tualism. Finally the alarming problem of the nationalism « 


churches of Africa and Asia.”’ 


From Germany 


Dr. Hans Thimme, in Kirche und Mann, recogt 


get the kind of sensational news t 


“*The Message which th 
call of alarming news, but a 
way to recollection and re pentat 
disillusionment. Chea ‘nsation 
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lurning to the Main Theme discussion, Dr. Thimme says 


the chief cause for division was the problem of ‘the second com- 


as the Americans call the return of Jesus Christ. In the 
discussion of this question not only differences of theological outlook 
but also differences in the whole attitude towards life appeared. With 
their love of activity and lust for life Americans have little taste or under- 
tanding for the passing nature of this world or of its end. Even if, properly 
understood, the message of Christ’s return has positive content for all 


Christians and contains a comforting promise, Americans easily feel that 


this attitude is something like ingratitude for what has already happened 


in Christ in this world and a neglecting of practical tasks and possibilities 

which are open to u It will be clear that full comprehension was difficult 

ind the conversation therefore stimulating for both sides 

Die Zeichen der Zeit, published in East Germany, tn its first number 
for 1955, devotes all its articles to Evanston and reproduces several of the 
Evanston document In it Gerhard Brennecke presents a twelve-page article 


on the Assembly from which we take the following brief excerpt 


There was no one in Evanston who doubted the wisdom of the 
Amsterdam decision to found the World Council. That is true also for 
the delegates of the Orthodox Churches lo be sure they did develop 
their own viewpoint but in doing so no one of them for a moment 
doubted that they also belonged to the ecumenical movement We 
had already been together for six years and it never occurred to anyone 


to question the fact 


from Sweden 


Professor Gustaf Wingren, in an article reprinted in the Lutheran World, 
did not feel that a 

serious attempt was made to tackle the prepared printed study 
documents. Those of us who had worked for three years on the Main 
Theme in the Advisory Commission now had to face the fifteen discussion 
groups and their questions. Sometimes we felt like high-school students 
just before teacher returns a corrected paper. But such concern was quite 
unnecessary Nothing essential occurred No true sallies against the 
documents materialized and even the Assembly’s comments were, finally, 
rather lame 
Professor Wingren also gave an explanation of the way Swedish delegates 


voted on the ‘Israel’ issue 


“Quite a few expressed the wish that the Jews’, that is, Israel’s inclu 
ion in the last days, according to Romans 9-11, should be mentioned 


specifically in a report on Christ as the Hope of the world. Others, among 
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them the majority of the Swedes, were of the opinion that through such 
a statement one single eschatological ‘sign’ would be isolated over against 
the many other signs also referred to by the New Testament which the 
Assembly apparently was less inclined to mention. The proposed section 
on Israel was finally rejected Ihe German delegation, with the evil 
memory of the days of anti-Semitism still clearly in their minds, tended 
to regard this vote as a betrayal of Israel. It is a fact that during the debate 
a number of bad arguments, some of them political, were brought out 
in favour of the side which carried the vote. The presidium was 

the reminder, in this connection, that the Council had already made 
position on the Jewish question very clear. Evanston was concerned with 
hope, not with Israel ; the problem under discussion was merely whether, 
in this, Israel should be named especially. But that was a matter of opinion 


and not a question of principle Nonetheless, an American daily 


announced the next morning that the World Council of Churches 


rejected mission among the Jews. Clearly the decision was especialls 


painful to the representatives of Jewish missions ; there were many who 
feared that misunderstandings of this kind would continue to crop up 
for a long time in debates on Evanston, particularly since Jewish missior 


i 


have many friends precisely in those circles which are rather scepti 


the ecumenical movement for other reasons. There ts nothing on 
do about this. It will simply be best to interpret the decision corr 
in the face of future questions and doubt Its anti-Jewish interpret 


certainly has no basis whatever but is pure fabrication 


From the Orthodox Church 


Professor Trembellas, in a radio address later 
mented on Orthodox participation at E 

“Such Assemblies constitute a preparatory stage I ty as they 
give a chance to all the church representati om with one another, 
discuss their problems and examine the mat ; which made them divide 
It lies only in God’s power to decide whe » miracle of the Oneness 
of the Church will be realised. It is, however, that the gathering 
of Christians from all the churches constitutes a gr tep towards the 
realisation of this ideal, as it enables them *t acquainted with one 


another, acquire mut ial confidence and ri tI hey believe in the 


same Saviour, from whom they 
“We Orthodox ITER all 

Or course, We are Corl 

according to His benevolence 


tion of the Christian tradition of the fir 
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make any concessions, or proceed to sacramental communion which is 
so much desired by the Protestant circles. We cannot, however, deny 


that among the leaders of the unity movement and those who work for 


the preparation of the Assembly, there are people distinguished not only 


for their theological studies but for their desire to see the realisation of 
the unity of the Churches. The draft of the Message prepared for the 
approval of the Evanston Assembly is inspired by genuine biblical spirit 


and constitutes the confession of the hope that is in us.” 


In Syndesmos, a journal of Orthodox youth, Dr. Johann-Friedrich Scholz 
realized that 


the vigorous affirmation of the Orthodox position shocked many 
Protestants and provoked the comment in some circles of the Protestant 
press that the Orthodox Church is almost as inflexible and stiff as the 
Roman Catholic Church as far as the problem of the Church’s unity is 
concerned. Others have seen in it a denial of ecumenical work at its 
very basis.” 


Dr. Scholz went on 


“It was in the Section on Faith and Order that the different opinions 
on dogmatic questions appeared in full force and it is here that the ques- 
tion as to whether ecumenical work is not condemned to failure, may 
be asked. Would it not be preferable for the Orthodox to observe from 
the outside what is going on in the World Council of Churches, at the 
same time making clear to the Council that the doors of the Orthodox 
Church remain open and that a meeting of all the churches is possible 
on the basis of the seven Ecumenical Councils? Much could be said in 
favour of such an attitude and we could take the Roman Catholic Church 
as our model. But what is missing in this attitude is love, a love which 
acknowledges that ijt is not sufficient to show from a distance the truth 
we believe we possess, but a love which asks that we go forward together 
with the brethren we wish to help, that we do not observe from without the 
distress of divided Christendom, as a preacher of morals, who, finger 
raised, overlooks his own faults, and a love which makes us sit at the 
same table with the others, and remain close to our brethren, a love which 
brings us to face our own weaknesses and shortcomings as regards many 
practical problems, and to seek ways of surmounting them, ways which 


are often the same for us all.’ 





VOICES IN CHURCHES WHICH NOT PARTICIPATE 


IN THE WoRLD COUN RCHI 


From the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


The following quotations are taken from an editorial appearing 
American Lutheran, an independent journal pul h by members 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod 

‘We heard, we believe, some of the finest confe ry faith in Christ 
as Lord and Saviour and in the Spirit of God as the ly { . in 
build the Church and tn the power of prayer as at ul r overcoming 


difficulties it has ever been our privilege to hear it | > we heard 


such confessions not only from the famed Lutheran tl 1ogial rope 


but from the Christians both lay and clerical ‘land and trom 
non-Lutheran American Protestant professors of tl 
voice of yesterday's liberal theology was noticeably 
‘It is probable that any member of our synod 

who attended enough meetings to catch the pirit 
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Che following comment is that of a young Missouri-Synod pastor which 


also appeared in The American Lutheran 

“The Missouri Synod cannot continue to remain aloof: we should 
not only be interested but should participate in theological conversation 
It is of secondary importance whether we join. Officially in or not, we 
have a theological contribution to make and the W.C.C. needs it. Not 
all is well with its member churches, particularly in America. Our con- 
versation with clergymen who sometimes see no difference between Chris- 
tianity and Unitarianism must go on, and especially at the grass roots 
level. Refusal to join now need not be our final answer. Times change 
also within the Church, and we are living through such times when a 
decadent theological liberalism no longer reigns alone. Surely the proper 
path will unfold as we re-study our principles of prayer and church fellow- 


ship in the light which God’s Holy Spirit gives through His Word.” 


From the Seventh Day Adventists 


A. S. Maxwell, editor of Signs of the Times, devoted the leading editorial 
in five successive issues of that magazine to Evanston. From those editorials 


the following quotations are taken : 


“Far from criticising the work of this Council, we would thank God 
for what was accomplished and for the beautiful, friendly, brotherly, 
spirit in which it was done. If the Council should continue its labors in 
this spirit, emphasizing worship, prayer, Bible study, evangelism, religious 
liberty, mutual tolerance, and works of mercy for the poor and needy, 
as it has done in Evanston, it would most certainly warrant the abundant 
blessing of God. Whether it will continue in this spirit, or lose its way 
and become proud and intolerant, only God knows.” 

“Not for many generations has the second advent of Christ been so 
freely discussed by leading churchmen of all faiths as at this Evanston 
meeting : and certainly never in all history have diverse views on this 
vitally important theme been carried so speedily to the ends of the earth, 
by radio, television and the press. As a result millions of people around 
the globe have been led to consider their personal relation to the second 
advent who never gave a thought to the subject before.’ 

“From the start it was obvious that the leaders of the World Council 
are equipped with seemingly inexhaustible resources of patience, tact, 
and kindliness, and that they are determined not only to bring together the 
diverse elements of Christendom, but to keep them together until they 
have forgotten their antipathies in a new fellowship in Christ.” 

“To suggest that these good men have in mind the establishment of 
a super-church with a Protestant pope is to libel their intentions. They 
have no such thought in mind. Nor have they any plan to coerce the 
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smaller religious bodies, nor to persecute those who may disagree with 
them. They would be shocked at the very suggestion \t the present 
time any church which joins the World Council may withdraw from tt at 
any time. There are no dues to pay, no regulations to observe, and no 
conditions of membership save acceptance of Jesus Chr is God and 


Saviour 


“Twenty years ago, who would have dared to suggest that the 
would dawn when from a great world council of Protestant churchmen 
long torn by theological strife and weakened by doubts and denomuina 
tional divisions there would go forth to all mankind a strong, fearless 


message concerning the Lord’ 


From the Unitarians 
Homer A. Jack in the Christian Register wrot 


the World Council of Churches is a heartening developn ent for 
the world as a whole as well as for those churches which are members or 
are eligible to join. I wish we Unitarians and Universalists were eligible 


to join, if we could do so without changing in any significant way the creedl 


} 


nature of our denominations However, Unitarian ire not wanted 
the present fellowship of the World Council This fact should not lead 
us to gripe about the narrowness of its basis of m 

right to make its own rules and there may be 


ind political reasons for the basis for members! 

the World Council of Churches reflects what today to many 
religious liberals is an outworn theology. We must realize that the World 
Council reflects a theological dissatisfaction also in the minds of some 
of its members, and there is a continuing battle to decide which way tt 
will ultimately go theologically Like the Roman Catholic Church 


the World Council may be big enough to accommodate varying theological 


points of view Where we religious liberals find the theology of the World 


Council objectionable, let us not be afraid to say so. But let us say 


from knowledge and not from ignorance.” 


From the Christian Reformed Church 


The Calvin Forum carried a leading editorial in it inuary 1955 edition 


entitled ““Evanston.”” It began 


As a means of bringing the Protestant churches together for improved 
mutual understanding, the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Christian Churches appears to have been more successful than observers 


had anticipated 





“Furthermore, the concluding ‘Message’ appears to say what the 
creeds have been saying since the Reformation. It seems to speak 
unambiguously about the Second Coming, the authority of Christ and 
the responsibilities of Christians as citizens of His Kingdom, and the duty 
of the churches to confront the world with the Gospel ‘in its fulness.’ ”’ 


The same article concluded : 


“Finally, the essential unity of the churches is their unity in the truth 
An adequate proof of that unity can only be the millions who witness 
to the fact that life makes no sense when interpreted in terms of the ‘wisdom 
of this world,’ and who show their faith and hope by a sacred nonchalance 
which can say ‘For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether 
we dic, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.’ And churches convened in national or world councils for 
the furtherance of that proof have in principle already ‘come to the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 


man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ ” 


From the Roman Catholic Church 


In an editorial appearing on the front page of the Osservatore Romano, 
on August 30th 1954, Fr. Charles Boyer, S. J. wrote under the title: ““Are 
we going toward Christian Unity?’ This article quoted the General Secret- 


ary's Evanston report 


The Council can and must work to create a situation in which there 
is sO much in common between the churches that there is no adequate 


reason for them to remain separate.’ ” 


It then went on to say 


“It is clear however that if this result could be obtained for the com- 
munities gathered at Evanston, this would not yet be in any sense Chris- 
tian unity, which there will only be when these communities have ‘so 
much in common that there is no adequate reason for them to remain 
separate’ from the Roman Catholic Church 

“This is the fact of the situation which ought to cause every person 
of good will to reflect. It is clear that without the Roman Church church 


unity cannot exist, and it is also clear that unity cannot exist with the Roman 


Catholic Church without the acceptance of its faith, worship and hier- 


irchy. Thus there is no escaping this dilemma: ‘either Jesus Christ did 
not want the unity of His Church or He desired that all those who believe 


in Him should be members of the Roman Catholic Church.’ ” 


In the Italian edition of Unitas, edited in Rome by Father Boyer, we 


find the following editorial comment on the Message 
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of the movement to integral Catholicism, or will continue its way alone 
to Catholicism. And then, under the ever more perceptible pressure of 
internal differences, the rest of the movement will revert to divisionism. . 

“There is a choice after all. Two formulae of religious unity are pro- 
posed. It will have to be one of two things. Either Protestant ecumenism 
and Orthodox churches will bring about their union with the Catholic 
Church by participation in the mystery of her unity, and in this case 
world political unity will have its greatest opportunity to find its most 
solid foundations through the radiant influence of the Christian bloc 
over the rest of the world ; or the Protestant religious world will of itself 
endeavour to create unity in the political world.” 


in the review Istina, the Very Rev. C. J. Dumont, in a long article entitled 


“Reflections on the Evanston Assembly” points to the fact that the World 
Council today is a fusion of Faith and Order and Life and Work and sees 


within the Council a dialectic tension between the two concerns, which to 


him expresses what the Council desires to be 


ol 


He then turns to the problem 
“unity” 


“It seems to me that the World Council does not consider indeed 
one is tempted to say that in principle it refuses to consider — the visible 
and manifest unity of Christians as an end in itself, a goal which should 
be sought after in itself apart from the results which it might have. This 
unity appears on the scene of ecumenical awareness as a condition for 
the possibility of a perfect community of Christian witness, understood 
and given, or more precisely still, as a quality, expression or aspect of 
the conditioning of this community of witness. That is to say that the 
movement towards unity has no preconceived form. The search for unity 
which is carried on is concerned not only with the achievement of that 
unity, but with its nature, with what it must be if it is to accord with 


God's plan. It is important to keep this point firmly in mind if one wants 


simply to understand and even more if one endeavours to pass a fair judg- 


ment on the nature of the work done and the goal of the efforts made 
within that fellowship of churches, which is constituted by the World 
Council of Churches, the work of its commissions and the deliberations 
of its great assemblies. We cannot measure the advance of the ecumenical 
movement simply by the number of organic reunions brought about 
because of it, among several of the denominations within it. To say that 
a conference like Evanston had failed simply because it did not result 


in the unity of all Christians would be quite simply ‘grotesque.’ ”’ 


Referring to certain criticisms which have been made to the effect that 


the World Council should not have chosen a theme which would divide the 
World Council constituency, Father Dumont says : 
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in some quarters ; while at the other extreme the advocates of pure 
eschatology are not sufficiently on guard against the temptation to which 


they are exposed, namely of taking too little into account the earthly 


chances of salvation at the social level. Let us not smile too quickly at 


the difficulties which our non-Catholic brethren meet in an area where 


we ourselves find it so difficult to rise above similar opposing tendencies 


“Before leaving the theme of ‘Hope’ we should like to add a word, 


ind it is a word of hope. One of the characteristics of the report on this 


theme seems to us to be the emphasis placed on the life of Christ and the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Christian, a profound realism as to 
the 


transformation brought about in man under the influence of the grace 


which makes of him a new creature. Not only was no objection made 
to the place given to this element of our Christian life, but regret was 
even expressed that a more important place was not given in the report 
to ‘the present work of the Holy Spirit in the Church and in the world.’ 
Doubtless this realism was not considered incompatible with the idea of 
grace which the Protestant world has inherited from the Reformation, 
but it is, in itself, authentic and it is perhaps not out of order to see, in 
the reception which it got, an indication of a concentration upon one 
element of the mystery of grace which Catholic faith has never ceased to 


defend against what seemed tn the light of that faith to be a denial of it 


six Roman 


at Evanston and evaluated the attitude of the Assembly 
toward them and their Church 


In /renikon Fr. P. (¢ Lialine mentioned the presence of 
Catholic journalists 


much friendliness 
and courtesy on the part of the delegates to the Assembly and of its staff 
for individual Catholics 


“I believe | can summarize the position in this way 


little sympathy, to say no more, towards the 
Catholic Church as an institution, as little as towards the totalitarian 


regimes which exist today in the world! Its unity is always considered 


as being at the opposite extreme of the unity sought ecumenically and 
even as a kind of scarecrow. This attitude is surely regrettable but could 
one have expected anything different in the circumstances which in this 


field were present at Evanston ?” 


L’ Union (the monthly journal of the parish clergy in France) gives a brief 


résumé of Evanston by Fr. M. Villain which quotes the Message of the Assembly 
and concludes 


“And since this message is addressed also to us Catholics (‘to all our 


fellow Christians’) let us thank our separated brethren for it and tell them 


that it reaches us at the very bottom of our hearts. Not only does it bring 


us to a very healthy examination of our own consciences as to the major 
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Widows and their children. You probably know some widow with her 
children, and that life is hard enough for her. It is quite useless for me to tell 
you that in Korea there are 300,000 war widows with nearly a million children 

useless because your mind can’t take these figures in any more than mine 
can. But if you think of what a largish city holds, a million people, and then 
think of it without a single person in it who can work and earn a living, you 
get a glimpse of what a million and a quarter widows and children means. 
What do we do to help? It is little enough, but a beginning. Tiny homes for 
some of them, built of mud bricks with a single room, and a simple workshop 
attached to the littke community where the widows can work at sewing or 
knitting and still keep an eye on their children. For others, larger workshops 
for knitting and weaving. For others simply a day nursery where their children 
can be taken care of so that the mothers can go out to work. For others, 
training to use knitting machines and looms in their own homes to earn with. 


If you want to help the children of Korea, the way to do it is through their 
mothers. 


leaching the peasants. This a real need. Korea’s adults have lived so 
much of their lives under Japanese rule, always the labourer, never the farmer, 
and have never been able to learn much about farming though they must now 
make their living at it and feed an overfull country as well. Korea Church 
World Service among other voluntary agencies is trying to educate villagers to 
make better use of their hills, dig furrows the best way, plant trees to reduce 
flooding, irrigate new rice-fields, and breed better stock and learn something 
about animal diseases. There is scope here for knowledge and dedication and 
help that will improve part of the earth we live on for ever. 

Ihe sick. Many voluntary agencies are trying to reduce the scourge of 
r.B. in Korea but it is a fearful problem. The death rate from T.B. is just 
twenty limes that of countries like the United States. 400 per 100,000 to be 
precise. The sick go on working as they must, and the infectious spread the 
disease in crowded buses and tramcars. Apart from T.B., other sicknesses 
flourish, spread by the rats that are part of every household. Lepers wander 
unchecked in the cities, begging. Yet all this can be helped : hospitals can be 
extended to care for more people, villagers taught how to dissociate the public 
well from the sewage system, lepers taken to homes for their care. If your feel- 
ing lies this way, help here. 

Che war victims. Wars became bloodier and bloodier as the scientist gets 


more inspired in their cause, so that the weapons of war that lie about a 


battlefield are no longer the familiar ones even of the last war — the large land- 
mine or the old rifle — but instead you find in the fields now the yellow box 
mine that looks just like the bit of firewood to put on your fire, or the jumping 
mine that — well, jumps, or the little butterfly bomb of gay colour and fasci- 
nating mechanism that any child will explore — if only once. Arms and legs 
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get blown off by these leavings of war, far out in the fields in remote places, 


and the only surgery available may be the woodsaw, the sacking needle, and 
hot pitch, and those that survive this reach the towns, maimed for life. We 
try to repair what ts left of these people, and have workshops for making arti 
ficial limbs, training schools to teach people how to make the best of what 
have left, and above all to try and restore some of their self-respect and ¢ 

Many are children of course. | wish you could see the change, fror 
child who comes in with two shorn stumps for arms that won't ¢ 
across his chest and wave in the air in mute uselessness, and the same child 
equipped with steel hands and straps to work them from the should 
proudly able to pick up a cup and drink, turn a key in a k 
you’ in chalk on a blackboard 

Here then are some needs, and how Korea ¢ 
to meet them. There are many more things 
schools, care of the destitute, taming of wild beggar 
wifery. But | would like to leave in your mind just tl 
talked about Iry to remember these tn four 
dressed in white which is the colour of mourning d here round 
her sitting cross-legged in the street on a pile of s he will er pull over 
her to cover her head and her brood ; she could build herself a house of mud 
bricks, if you will give her the wood for a roof. The farmer, losing his thin 
livelihood each year because he cannot carry enough water s field when 
the rice wants it, and gets too much from the floods when it 
could help him get water with a pump, and stem the floods with cement for 
sluicegates. The leper on the crowded bus, and the even more dangerous 
tubercular ; they could live what is left to them of life at least without killing 
others, if you helped The damaged child waving two st Imps a 
thirst because you need arms to drink [ry lapping water off 
ground yourself some day. She could drink if yo 
the straps to work them 

hese are some of the things that 

means, and there are ways enough of h 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


John R. Mott 


It will take time before we can see the life of John R. Mott in its true historical 
perspective. But we can say already that it has been given to him to make a 
quite unique contribution to the development of the ecumenical movement. As 
we look back on ecumenical history we see a host of men with strong convictions, 
often of great energy, who sought to give the churches and the missionary bodies 
a vision of their common world-wide task ; but we also see that nearly all of 
them failed to attain their objective. When the young Mott appears however 


vision becomes reality and ideas take concrete shape ° 


Future historians will no doubt find, inherent in the specific historical situation, 
many reasons why John R. Mott succeeded where others failed. His life was 


singularly blessed in that he was sent into a situation in which (to use his own 


cherished expression) the doors were open. But there remains the question of 


why he was ahle to enter these doors. 


Elsewhere in this issue, Dr. J. H. Oldham, who worked with him for a ver) 
long period, and Dr. Karl Barth, who knew him only as thousands of students 
all over the world knew him, tell us what they believe to be the secret of Mott's 
achievements. It would seem that the answers that they and others have given 
could be summed up in the one expression : a sense of proportion. Mott had 
the courage to think of the things of the Kingdom in the only adequate way, 
namely, as truly world-embracing. But he was simple and humble enough to 
give attention to the ordinary details of personal relations and of down-to-earth 
administration. Behind it all there was a single-minded consecration to the 
service of His Lord. The real source of his power is revealed in a sentence 
which he wrote in one of his early pamphlets for students ; “It is possible for 
a Christian to accomplish more for the Kingdom of Christ by a faithful secret 
prayer life than by the most active public life without it.” 


The new Executive Committee 


The new Executive Committee of the World Council, appointed at Evanston, 
held its first meeting in February. It proved to be new in that fresh points 
of view about the life and task of the Council were expressed, but not in that 
it showed any lack of experience. Few items on the agenda were passed without 
considerable and often penetrating discussion. Thus the general outline of the 
Council’s programme, as laid down by the Assembly, took more concrete and 


definite shape 
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But in one important respect it would seem that real progress has been made. 
One of the outstanding characteristics of the interpretation of the Amsterdam 


issembly was that the specific nature of an ecumenical assembly was so little 


understood. Many interpreters claimed that this or that geographical group 


had dominated the whole Assembly, or that this or that theology had permeated 
all its findings. It was not seen that the results of an ecumenical encounter 
are of course very different in form and content from the results of a meeting 
of one confession or in one single area and that in this matter all churches and 
all nations represented are “in the same boat” in that they give and receive, 
contribute and learn, so that the final outcome is at once less and more than 
what they could or would have said by themselves. It would seem that this 
“spiritual chemistry,” this transformation of the many varied viewpoints into 
a common word, is much better understood to-day. To be sure there have been 
complaints here and there that certain aspects of the Assembly were too ** Ameri 
can” or too “European,” too “Catholic” or too ** Protestant,” but we do not 
find that in any church or region there has been a general feeling that the Assembl, 
was not an honest attempt to give expression to that which lives in the ecumenical 
community as a whole and to the things which the Holy Spirit says to the churches 
in their togetherness. No one claims that we have succeeded in finding the 
best way to arrive at common conclusions. There is general feeling that a better 
method of coming to a common mind on delicate theological questions than 
the one used so far must and can be found. Steps have been taken to stud 
this problem thoroughly. But we have gained much in seeing more clearly) 


what the nature of an ecumenical assembly is and by what criterion it should 
he judged 


The Church and the Jewish People 


Meeting as it did in a highly nervous world situation and having a programme 
full of potentially controversial issues, it was to be expected that the Assembly 
would produce a certain number of “crises” and that some of these would lead 
to continued debate after the close of the Assembly. One wonders, however, 
whether anybody had forseen that the issue which would provoke the greatest 
misunderstanding and the most heated discussion would be that concerning 
the attitude and relation of the Church to Israel. 

It can of course be said that this was due to the fact that it proved impossible 
to give adequate time to the discussion of the question and that the various 
viewpoints were therefore not adequately brought before the whole Assembly. 
But that explanation is not sufficient. Many other matters of importance on 
which there was differences of opinion had to be dealt with in the same way. 
Only the question of the specific significance of the Jewish people occupies 


such an important place in the post-Evanston discussion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A FAITHFUL WITNESS 


Lire ToGeTuer, by Dietrich BonHOEFFER. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954. 182 pp. $1.75 


German edition: GEMEINSAMES LEBEN. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 
1949 84 pp 


VERSUCHUNG, by DieTrRicH BONHOEFFER. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1953, 
64 pp DM 7 Si) 


English edition: TEMPTATION. S.C.M. Press, London, 1955, 47 pp. 3s. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM PRISON. by Dietrich BONHOEFFER. S.C.M. Press, 
London. 1953 190 pp 12s. 6d 


German edition : WIDERSTAND UND ERGEBUNG. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miin- 
chen, 1951. 279 pp DM. 9.80 


len years ago, on April 9th, 1945, Dietrich Bonhoeffer was hanged in 
the prison at Flossenbiirg in Bavaria. Bonhoeffer was only 39 years old at 
the time of his execution, yet he has left behind him more original thinking 
and ideas that still need to be pondered and discussed than most men who 
die at twice that age. The three books reviewed here might be called collections 
of ideas, for on nearly every page one meets a fresh insight into the situation 
of man and the meaning of God's Word for him in our day. Bonhoeffer 
proclaims the Christian faith as something quite different from religion and 
piety. He has much criticism for traditional Lutheranism, yet one cannot 
help feeling that here is a man who stands in the direct succession of Martin 
Luther, a man who will live fully as a man, but always as a man who has 
been captured by the Word of God in Jesus Christ. 

One can be very grateful that Gemeinsames Leben has now been 
translated into English and particularly that it has been published in America 
American Protestants love to talk of “fellowship” in the church, but the 
word has become so diluted that it often means little more than sociability 
(Some people even make it a verb. At Evanston the delegates were told by 
an American pastor during a pause in the proceedings “to fellowship” with 
each other, meaning simply “to chat.’’) Here in Life Together, Bonhoeffer 
restores to the idea of fellowship the meaning of the New Testament koinonia 
“Christian community,” he writes, ““means community through Jesus Christ 
and in Jesus Christ We belong to one another on/y through and in Jesus 
Christ.””, Many of those, among American Protestants at any rate, who are 


rediscovering the meaning of Christian community are drawing much of their 
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help from the Catholic traditions. Bonhoeffer 
genuine sympathy for Catholicism in several place 
nity can be based strictly on the Word of God 


of spirituality or more accurately, he shows 
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light of two temptation Adam’s and Christ's. In Christ's 

‘vil in His temptation, all those who are in Him share 

overcome temptation. We are tempted 

in Christ Either Adam in us is tempted and then we 

; tempted in us and then Satan must fall.”” The prayer “*Lead 

us not into temptation,”’ then, is in reality a prayer that we may remain true 

to God’s Word. The last part of the book deals with handling specific forms 

of temptation. Throughout, the devil is a reality for Bonhoeffer as he was 

for Luther, and one could wish that he had had more time to show us concretely 

in our day how we should conceive of the devil. Most of us know him, but 

to define him in terms that make sense today is difficult indeed. But perhaps 

the point which one would most want to hear more of is the idea that God 

does in fact lead us into temptation. God permits Satan and God leaves 

us alone with him. Our fight against temptation then is no spiritual struggle 
for ““Not by the Spirit, but by the Blood of Christ is the devil 


overcome “4 
third book is the English translation of Bonhoeffer’s Letters and 
Papers from Prison It seems almost improper to attempt to comment 
upon the private correspondence of a man in prison writing to his friends 
One turns to the book expecting to find the testament of a Christian “martyr” 
and to some extent one does. But one is never allowed as one reads these 
letters to find here only the witness of a courageous Christian. Bonhoeffer 
is so very human. In fact these pages from the pen of a man who met death 
erenely as a Christian are filled with an affirmation of life. One is tempted 
to quote many passages but it would be difficult to stop. This is the kind 
of book to keep close at hand to be read and re-read, and to be discussed 
with others. The book is much more than a testament, it poses questions, 
particularly to the Church and to Christians today. Bonhoeffer revolts 
against “‘religious’’ Christianity : the Christianity that seeks to answer man’s 
problem Perhaps this passage states as well as any the problem with which 
he struggled most in his prison cell 
It just isn’t true to say that Christianity alone has the answers. In fact, 
the Christian answers are no more conclusive or compelling than any of the 
other Once more, God cannot be used as a stop-gap. We must not wait 
until we are at the end of our tether : He must be found at the centre of life 
in life, and not only in death ; in health and vigour, and not only in suffering ; 
in activity, and not only in sin. The ground for this lies in the revelation of 


God in Christ. Christ is the centre of life and in no sense did He come to 


answer our unsolved problems.’ 


Through his letters and the other papers Bonhoeffer appears as a man 


who 1s fully human. He was living in the shadow of death, but there is no 


shadow visible. He 1s a man of the twentieth century who lives in prison 


in the midst of the world. His death was a witness to the whole Church, 
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if applied, for example, to the problems of the under-developed countries, 
or bad housing in Europe. Thirdly, he too simply repeats the old half-truth, 
that capitalism is the system that puts wealth and money in the first place, 
and then tells us that socialism is no better (pp. 20 f.). It is time that 
Christians stopped using these easy generalisations, which mislead as much 
as they instruct. 

Deeper than this, both in his introduction and in his conclusion (where 
he could well have omitted to raise these issues) he lays great stress on the 
contrast between the personal responsibility of the Christian and collective 
action in the economic or political sphere. The contrast as outlined — “either 
one considers that primacy should be given to the collective solution of the 
overall problem of wealth or of the Economic System, which is a coherent 
materialist position — or one considers that the decision of the individual 
person before God is important” (p. 19) — is grossly exaggerated. It is 
indeed right to stress that no collective action can enable a person to slough 
off his responsibilities to God and his neighbours. But these responsibilities 
to God and his neighbour include responsibilities within groups and political 
organisations for the collective ordering of the common life. Professor Ellul 
does not deny all place for this action, and rightly says it must come after 
a decision about the ultimate issues (p. 19 bottom). But he then goes on to 
tell us of the vanity of the two systems with which we are confronted, capitalism 
and socialism, in relation to the problem of riches (pp. 20 f.), and says that 
“neither theology nor the Bible gives us any clues enabling us to decide as 
to the virtue of one system as against another” (p. 26). In his conclusion, 
he tells us that in relation to our response to poverty, “Christianity refuses 
all systems. We will not find the response to the poor in any joining of a 
group, or in a programme... The solutions where we think we find a response, 
whether social, economic or otherwise, are a dangerous lie”’ (pp. 210-1). 

At one level, this is perfectly right and proper, but Professor Ellul never 
makes it clear that there is another level, at which this sort of contrast is 
merely naive. Anyone who is at all acquainted with the social teaching of 
the churches over the last fifty years — shall we mention, for example, the 
work of William Temple, J. H. Oldham and the ecumenical movement ? — 
will know that there is far more to be said about the relations between personal 
responsibility and “the system.” Unfortunately, not all Professor Ellul’s 
readers may be able to supply the proper corrective. And is it not true that 
this inability of many Christians to go beyond a barren dialectic between 
personal responsibility in the purely individual sphere and adhesion to 
“systems” of dogma or party, is the cause of much of the present Christian 
confusion regarding their responsibility in political and economic life ? 

More deeply still (and more dubiously for those who do not share the 
reviewer’s theology), there is a disconcerting ambiguity of approach to the 
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fundamental issue. Let us take, for example, what Professor Ellul has to 
say about saving (pp. 136-9). Saving must be rejected; it is wrong to say 
that one can save without putting one’s trust in wealth ; “it is a question of 
either all our trust in God, or all our trust in saving” (p. 138). Having thus 
categorically excluded saving on theological principle, we are told that this 
does not of course in practice exclude all saving, as for example for a definite 
object, such as buying a house to live, the evening out of an irregular income, 
or saving seed for the next harvest; and, on the other hand, we must not 
give way to wild spending or waste and improvidence (pp. 138-9). Why do 
we need to subject the harassed reader to such categorical dichotomies, when 
we then proceed to tone them down in a way that may appear disingenuous 
and may lead the unwary not only into the inevitable risks of the Christian 
life, but also into definite error and despair ? 


Professor Ellul would answer that this is the price of living in this world 
of Mammon, in which we have to live as creatures redeemed in Christ by the 
grace of God. Mammon has a spiritual power over this world (pp. 96-9). 
This natural world is the creation of sin, the domain of Satan, and in it we 
find nothing else ; “if we say that there is anything that has value in its own 
right, that is ideal or spiritual, we deny the revelation” (pp. 154-5). “All 
man’s disobedience lies in attributing to riches a value in themselves. . .” (p. 85). 

In my opinion, this is to misunderstand the revelation of the New Testament. 
The natural world (in the ordinary everyday sense), though deformed by sin, 
still remains the creation of God. God still sees in the lilies of the field and 
the riches of the world the value He gave them ; the dominion of Mammon 
in our hearts hides from us the world as God sees it, and enmeshes us in that 
“world” of which St. John speaks, the natural world separated from God 
and forgetful that all its value and goodness come from God alone. It is 
not the good things of this world in themselves that are evil, but our corruption 
that blinds us to their true values. Professor Ellul seems to regard the Fall 
as superseding the Creation, and the Redemption of Christ as by-passing 
the created world. His extreme statements about riches cannot be acceptable 
to an Anglican of the Scottish Church, in whose liturgy there appears day 
by day and week by week at the offertory of the elements, “All that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine... Both riches and honour come of thee, 
and of thine own do we give unto thee” (I Chron 29: 11 ff.). 

Fortunately, Professor Ellul is often better than his theology, and his 
extreme statements can be disregarded. For the greater part of his exposition, 
there need be no disagreement. We can welcome his refreshing stress on the 
need for detachment (p. 166 and passim). What he has to say about poverty 
and dependence on God, and the poor as the reflection of Christ (pp. 192 ff.), 
is finely said, and links him with the great tradition of the Church in which 
the Reformation made no break. D. L. Munsy. 
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SOME DIVIDED VIEWS ON UNITY 


FREE CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN UNITY, by M. J. BRADSHAW. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1954. 225 pp. $3.50. 


METHODIST UNION IN THE COURTS, by WALTER MCELREATH. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1946. 318 pp. $3. 


THE ONE HoLy CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, by CONRAD BERGENDOFF. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1954. 99 pp. $1.75. 


Es SEHNEN SICH DIE KIRCHEN, by EIVIND BERGGRAV (translated from Norwe- 
gian). Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1953. 87 pp. DM. 4.80. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECUMENISM, by HANS W. GENSICHEN. Christian Literature 
Society, Madras, 1954. 45 pp. Rs 1/4. 

WE WOULD BE ONE, by JOHN DrewettT. Highway Press, London, 1954. 
71 pp. Is. 6d. 

THE Summons To Unity, by R.P.C. Hanson. Edinburgh House Press, 
London, 1954. 92 pp. Cloth 5s. Paper 3s. 6d. 

THE MEANING OF UNITY, by ANTHONY HANSON. Highway Press, London, 
1954. 71 pp. 6s. 


To the existing mass of literature on Christian unity are being added 
numerous new titles each year. The significance for the churches of the 
ecumenical movement is attested by the sheer volume of books being produced 
on the broad subject of unity. 

None of the eight books of this casually chosen group is of major impor- 
tance, but each has its role to play in the great dramatic discussion. 

Speaking for a large and largely ignored segment of Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity, Prof. Bradshaw describes and defends his suspicions of the whole 
ecumenical movement and the World Council in particular. He is well 
convinced that the “ecumenical mind” of the leading “church unionists” 
who control the World Council is intently directed towards the replacing of 
existing denominational structures by a single, totalitarian, priest-controlled, 
dogmatically inflexible, ecclesiastical structure. If concerned Christians do 
not redirect the course of the ecumenical movement, the freedom of belief 
will be stifled and the congregational type of church-concept will be completely 
submerged. From time to time the writer switches his polemical firing from 
the World Council to the advocates of merger of the Congregational Christian, 
which is his own denomination, and the Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
in America. But his ammunition is the same, since he regards the sins of the 
two targets as identical. 

There can be no question concerning the right of theologically liberal 
Christians, with strong belief in congregational autonomy, to criticize any 
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and all movements for unity. It is desirable that they do so within the context 
of the World Council itself, if they urge their points in a friendly way and 
by judicious use of biblical and other historical thought. Bradshaw has 
indeed made extensive use of key passages of the New Testament and of 
patristic writings. Readers will be fascinated by his quotations from the 
Fathers on the nature of unity and the exegesis of John 17: 21 (which is 
indeed an overworked and misunderstood proof text for the ecumenical 
movement !). But the force of his sustained argument against dominant 
trends in ecumenical thinking is vitiated by his frequently unfair caricaturing 
of such trends as he alleges them to be, and by his regrettable lapses into 
the idiom of pamphleteering. The World Council is surely not immune to 
criticism : indeed it is desirable that carefully considered correctives be offered 
by Christians of many theological standpoints. But even the truth loses its 
effect when spoken without love. 


Even before Bradshaw’s denomination was led by internal rivalry concerning 
church union to settle its difficulties in a civil court, the Methodists in America 
experienced a similar disgrace (cf. I Cor. 6: 1-6). The successful merger of 
three large Methodist bodies in 1939 was contested by a small dissident group 
of one participating denomination. Mr. McElreath has published a thorough 
court record of the six-year litigation in which he took part as a lawyer. 

We talk much on non-theological factors in church unity. Here is ample 
evidence of their effectiveness in disrupting Christian fellowship. Indeed the 
whole record is distressingly non-theological : no points of doctrine were at 
stake. The name of Jesus Christ is mentioned but once in the entire book ! 
Nor is there even a hint that the witnesses, defendants and plaintiffs felt the 
slightest grief over the fact that “‘brother goes to law against brother.” Almost 
all church unions create hard feelings among dissident minorities, and every 
worthy unitive effort runs the risk of causing disruptions as well. History 
should provide warning lessons to those who negotiate unions that even 
the clearly “non-theological” issues have theological implications when they 
cause estrangement among those who are one in Christ. 


The remaining six small books are in harmony with the defined purposes 
of the World Council and with the presumed intentions of the whole ecumenical 
movement. This means that they regard the present confessional and deno- 
minational divisions as contrary to the will of God, but are not doctrinaire 
as to any one form of church unity which can be called the ecumenical goal. 

Speaking from long experience as a leading Lutheran theologian who has 
been a participant in ecumenical conferences for thirty years, President 
Bergendoff presents four lectures on the Church. These are compact, lucid 
discourses which touch on most of the basic questions involved in the study 
and practice of unity. His personal views are plainly expressed. “There is 
no New Testament warrant for breaking the fellowship of Christians on 
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matters of organization” (p. 24). The impulse of puritanism, which has 
given rise to the distinction between a “visible” and an “invisible” Church, 
is a most divisive factor (p. 29). There is no “golden period of an undivided 
Christendom” to which we can return (p. 82). The hope for unity lies in 
each denomination’s “adding a new dimension to the scope of (its) faith” 
(p. 86). The problem of intercommunion will be solved only “‘on the parish 
level and in terms of individuals rather than by group action” (p. 94). 

The two other Lutherans, Berggrav and Gensichen, also speak with 
breadth of understanding — indeed with more breadth than some of their 
fellow-Lutherans would commend. In these printed lectures both were 
seeking to inform Christian people about the facts and problems of the 
ecumenical movement. The famed Norwegian bishop chose the topical 
method, by speaking informally, and in his own entertaining style, of church 
union in India, social and cultural factors affecting unity, episcopacy and 
intercommunion. His position with respect to the last-named question was 
given wide notice at Evanston, 1954, when he called for an unrestricted service 
of Holy Communion for all delegates to the Assembly. He contends that 
“it is Christ Himself who breaks the church rules !” (p. 67). 

Dr. Gensichen’s talks on ecumenism were given in India. With brevity 
and precision he sketches the historical development of the ecumenical move- 
ment, and describes the most pressing problems of the present, especially 
those on Faith and Order. While the presentation is simple, it is never shallow, 


for the author has deep understanding of his subject. Included in this book 
is a chapter by Nicolas Zernov on “The Ecumenical Movement and the 
Orthodox Church,” wherein he shows in what ways the participation of 
Eastern Churches in the World Council has been, and will be, increasingly 
beneficial to all concerned. 


From two Anglicans come short, popular books on unity. Drewett 
writes of unity in the world and society at large, and so renders the service 
of putting church unity in this wide context. R. P.C. Hanson also writes 
for unspecialized readers, attracting attention by examining first the arguments 
against unity and then showing how, in the light of the Bible and historical 
theology, these arguments are being countered by Christians in the present 
time. His chapter on the wholeness of the Church contains the best of his 
thinking. And particularly interesting is his appeal to Anglo-Catholics, 
wherein he suggests that they may forfeit their influence by being unprepared 
to come to terms with the ecumenical movement, just as the Evangelical 
Movement within Anglicanism of the past century became stagnant when 
it failed to accept biblical criticism. 


Deceptively simply is the excellent biblical study on the actual meaning 
of unity, written by Anthony Hanson, whose brother’s book is noted earlier. 
His brief interpretation of the key passages concerning the Church are free 
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from technical exegetical jargon. They can be understood by the untutored. 
But the tutors themselves can profit by reading his lucid expositions. Helpful 
to ecumenical understanding is his assertion that St. Paul, writing in I Cor. 12, 
means that the diverse gifts of the Spirit, rather than being divisive, are given 
“in order to prevent schism” (p. 29). Ostensibly a former Anglican who is 
now of the Church of South India, Hanson firmly holds to the view that 
the New Testament allows no single apostolic order within the Church, but 
that such apostolic authority is vested in the whole Church (p. 32). Ministry 
and the Holy Communion do not constitute the Church’s unity, but derive 
from it (p. 41), so the whole Church should have a universally acknowledged 
ministry and be at one in the Eucharist (p. 58). His conclusion and dominant 
principle, drawn from the New Testament, is: “The body of the baptized 
Christians living in any one place is the church in that place, and the aggregate 
of all baptized Christians all over the world is the catholic Church” (p. 54). 
Opponents of these forthright declarations will rise quickly to take issue, 
but they will have to do so on the basis of an equally astute understanding 
of the Bible. 


Explaining, defending, questioning and inquiring are the mental activities 
which the problem of Christian disunity demands of us. These and many 
more books as yet unpublished will help us measure up to that demand. 


J. ROBERT NELSON. 


THE VARIETY AND VITALITY OF AMERICAN FAITH 


THE RELIGIOUS BODIES OF AMERICA, by F. E. MAYER. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1954, 587 pp. 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, by FRANK S. MEAD. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1951. 207 pp. $2.75. 


WHAT AMERICANS BELIEVE AND How THEY WorsuiP, by J. P. WILLIAMS. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952. 400 pp. $5. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE, by VERGILIUS FERM. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. 481 pp. $6. 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1955, edited by BENSON Y. LANDIS. 
National Council of Churches, New York, 1955. 322 pp. $4. 


PROTESTANTISM IN AMERICA, A Narrative History, by JERALD C. BRAUER. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 307 pp. $3.50. 


THE GREAT TRADITION OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, by S. WINTHROP HUDSON. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953, 283 pp. $3.75. 


APOSTLES OF DiscorD, by RALPH LorD Roy. Beacon Press, Boston, 1953. 
437 pp. $3.75. 
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A never-failing source of interest both to scholars and to popular inter- 
preters is the bewildering variety of American religious bodies. For more 
than a century books have been coming from the press setting forth the history 
and doctrine of the different communions, and the flow of such works now 
seems more voluminous than ever. While the increase is due in part to the 
need to report changing statistics and new developments within the churches, 
a factor of equal importance is the ecumenical movement. By bringing 
Christians of various traditions into acquaintance with one another it has 
awakened a desire to know more about each other. Vergilius Ferm acknow- 
ledges this factor : 


“With ‘mergers’ and ‘federations’ now filling the air, it is of signal 
importance that an understanding is had of historic divergencies and 
developments, particularly on American soil. Any Protestant union 
will not come through sheer organisational cooperatives ; union can only 
come through a unity of understanding of common agreements and of 
differences.” 

Ideally, all such works should contribute to what Ferm calls “the charity 
that comes from understanding”. 

In dealing with a number of churches, two methods are available: one 
author may cover the entire field or a writer from within each communion 
may be invited to discuss his own tradition. Mayer, Mead and Williams 
have each chosen the former procedure. Professor Mayer’s tome is a formi- 
dable piece of scholarship, nearly six hundred double-columned pages, with 
extensive expository notes and, at the end of each section, a sizeable biblio- 
graphy of primary and secondary sources. The material is systematically 
organized in textbook fashion and is quite extensive; Roman Catholicism, 
for example, receives a hundred pages. The author avows his 

“acceptance of the Word of God as the absolute and final standard 
and rule of all Christian proclamation ; the conviction that the Lutheran 
Confessions are a full and correct witness to this divinely revealed truth : 
a deep concern to preserve and cultivate the true ecumenical spirit which 
recognizes the spiritual unity of all Christians through faith in Christ... 
but which at the same time is conscious of the obligation to censure and 
correct every doctrinal trend which threatens to undermine or destroy 
the unity of the faith.” 

Such a word of censure frequently appears. 


By contrast, Mead’s Handbook is a brief digest of factual information 
which has been verified by officials of each denomination concerned ; no 
value judgments are expressed, even in the case of groups ordinarily considered 
bizarre. Useful for quick, brief reference, the work is adequately described 
in the title. Professor Williams’ essay is designed for popular reading, to 
answer the questions likely to arise in a layman’s mind concerning many 
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groups. It has the merit of recognizing the importance of a denomination’s 
ethos as well as its doctrine, and the author is gifted in conveying the mood 
of a particular type of worship. Yet in comparison with a work like Mayer’s, 
the use of sources is superficial. 


The method of the three authors permits a degree of objectivity or at 
least of perspective in dealing with groups other than their own. But in 
matters of faith it is exceeding difficult to enter into the mind and spirit of 
another church. Even in so thoroughly factual an account as Mead’s, the 
reviewer encountered strange language concerning his own communion, and 
in Mayer’s, he became lost at more than one point. It is unfortunate that, 
in his discussion of the Southern Baptist Convention, Professor Williams 
resurrects the gibe that this is the “‘problem child of American Protestantism” 
and proceeds in a supercilious tone which is neither enlightened nor ecume- 
nical; it has become the regrettable fashion in some quarters to make a 
whippingboy of the Southern Baptists. Strangely enough, Williams confines 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches to an appendix of one page in his chapter 
on Roman Catholicism. 


The second method — of having someone within the communion concerned 
write about it — is employed by Ferm. This procedure also leads to uneven 
treatment, for not all the authors manifest the same degree of historical 
objectivity. Each, however, speaks “from the inside.” Perhaps the seeker 
after information on a particular communion will get the best perspective 
on it by using both Ferm’s work and one or more of the books already 
discussed. Ferm does not get into the difficulties of classification apparent 
in the other works; he gives each communion discussed about the same 
amount of space and arranges the chapters more or less in the order of the 
founding of the denominations. 

In a class by itself is the twenty-third issue of the Yearbook of the American 
Churches. Here is compiled up-to-date information on all faiths — statistics, 
brief doctrinal statements, names and addresses of denominational and inter- 
denominational officials. It is a working annual which belongs both in 
libraries and on the desks of all who conduct ecclesiastical business. 

The books by Brauer, Hudson and Roy relate to the general field of 
American church history. Professor Brauer’s account, which might well be 
handed to any young person or layman, is a readable, non-technical narrative 
which sweeps across three hundred years in as many pages. While the general 
developments are familiar to anyone who has read William Warren Sweet’s 
The Story of Religion in America, Brauer brings a freshness and vividness 
to the account which reveal his own acquaintance with the sources. He 
also demonstrates that, in spite of the many denominations in the United 
States, there is a common history of faith ; it is in such a perspective that the 
significance of any one communion in America must be assessed. 
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Professor Hudson’s essay is a brilliant and impassioned defence of the 
principle of separation of Church and State, but his argument is developed 
according to a historical, rather than a logical, framework. It is an honest 
argument, growing out of a deep understanding of the forces which have 
been at work in American Christianity. The author is convinced that the 
necessity imposed on the American churches of living without support from 
the state has had remarkably beneficial effects. The first half of the book 
is a spirited defence of the Free Church principles ; Professor Hudson argues 
that the Free Churches in nineteenth-century America actually exercised a 
greater influence toward the transformation of a culture according to the 
will of Christ than a single established body has ever done in a similar period 
of time. In the latter half of the book the argument becomes somewhat 
diffuse but the author fears the Church’s loss of distinctiveness from the 
world — a trend which he sees beginning with the “New Theology” (later 
called “‘liberalism’’) of the 1890's. 

Ralph Roy’s work does not make pleasant reading. It is a detailed and 
vivid account of “Protestant fringe groups” promoting hate and disruption. 
Here is the ugly story of anti-Semitism, white superiority, and anti-Romanism 
all hiding under the cloak of the Protestant faith, of divisive elements within 
the major communions, and of unprincipled opponents of the ecumenical 
movement. It is a valuable study, revealing sinister and unregenerate aspects 
of church life. The reader must beware of concluding that the movements 
here described are typical of American Protestantism as a whole; but they 
are an unfortunate part of the picture. 

Professor Mayer gives a section of his work to “Interdenominational 
Trends and Organizations,” most of it being quotations or paraphrases from 
documents of the National Council of Churches and the World Council. 
Professor Hudson enters mild warnings, from the tradition of congregational 
polity, against certain trends in the ecumenical movement and looks back 
with some longing to the cooperation of individuals which prevailed in the 
nineteenth century. Apostles of Discord presents some of the difficulties 
against which the ecumenical movement must make headway. 

Most of these books may have the effect of bewildering the reader, 
especially if he lives outside the United States, with the endless and uncontrol- 
lable variety of religious expressions. But this variety is evidence of great, 
if sometimes undisciplined, vitality. The volumes by Brauer and Hudson 
indicate the constructive and redemptive forces released into American life 
by the vitality of Christian faith. 


RONALD E. OSBORN. 





THE STORY OF THE FRENCH PRIEST-WORKERS 


Les PRéTRES Ouvriers. Editions de Minuit, Paris. 291 pp. Fr. fr. 500. 
Sw. frs. 6.75. 


Far from purporting to be the last word in magisterial impartiality this is 
a remarkable collection of vivid notes, arguments, brief autobiographies of 
some priest-workers, and a number of statements, vehement at times but not 
blindly partisan nor rigidly unilateral. It is likely to prove of historical impor- 
tance for the light it throws on the ten years’ development of the apostolate 
in which about a hundred Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits, and 
some priests, re-attached for their missionary task to parishes, were engaged 
down to Ist March, 1954. More than thirty of their number complied with 
episcopal instructions to suspend their apostolate. They have dissociated 
themselves from this publication which they considered inopportune. The 
other sixty priest-workers, who have persisted in their apostolate, bear res- 
ponsibility for publication. After a preliminary draft had been given res- 
tricted circulation for criticism and modification, the book was published as 
a stimulus to clarification by discussion. It offers, the preface says, “‘the first 
elements of information with a view to a true dialogue, which it has not been 
possible hitherto to establish either with the hierarchy or with public opinion.” 

A little glossary defines for an ordinary French-reading public some of the 
terminology employed. “Hierarchy” for instance, includes sometimes “the 
Pope and the bishops together’’ and, “in a more restricted sense, the French 
episcopate.” For a still wider public, less aware of the complexity of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that distinction needs amplifying, particularly in 
view of the greater comprehension of the French social scene and the greater 
reserve towards politicians which characterises the French episcopate today. 
Allusions in these pages to the C.G.T., C.F.T.C., and Force Ouvriére assume 
knowledge of those rival trade unions. For German readers some account in 
broad outline of that French industrial background has been given by Prof. 
Leo Zander in “Die Tragédie der Arbeiter-Priester in Frankreich” (Eckart, 
Januar-Marz 1955), although he erroneously identifies their apostolate with 
another class of human need, the sous-proletariat as depicted in M. Gilbert 
Cesbron’s rather sentimental novel, Les Saints vont en enfer. That novel’s mis- 
leading identification has been specifically repudiated by the priest-workers, 
as recalled in this book. 

A “film of events” traces the development of the apostolate and the mount- 
ing crisis between May 1943 and March 1954. Under entries for 1946 there are 
mentions of “denunciations to Rome,” whither the late Cardinal Suhard, 
then Archbishop of Paris, sent Father Holland, Superior of the Mission de 
France. He related on his return that his account of the apostolate appeared 
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to have been “perfectly understood, accepted and even encouraged, parti- 
cularly by the Pope.” After the cardinals’ consultation at Rome where instruc- 
tions were received concerning the future of the priest-workers, Cardinal 
Feltin, the present Archbishop of Paris, is related here to have said in Decem- 
ber 1953: “I have innumerable evidences of people and of families brought 
back to Christ through them (the priest-workers).” 

After a selection of press comments with elucidatory footnotes come 
“texts and documents.” There is a critical analysis of Catholic lay work, 
including that of the J.O.C., a retrospective comment on La France, pays de 
mission, by the late Abbé Godin, and a sympathetically critical portrait of 
Cardinal Suhard, followed by extracts from his Carnets spirituels, drawing 
attention to the gulf between the priest and his fellow-men and the need for 
surmounting “the wall of separation.”” New is the posthumous journal of the 
Jesuit Father Dillard (who died in Dachau in 1945, after having with other 
priests contrived to share the lot of French workers in German wartime 
industry) with his reflections on the “‘separatedness”’ of the priestly life he had 
led hitherto. He discovered a solidarity in manual labour and a fruitful 
“‘materialism”’ in tasks, free from the contradictions of ideologies. Moving is 
his description of a workmate’s pride in his skill as electrician, related without 
“spiritual edification.” 

A discussion on class-consciousness proves to be too naive and too doctri- 
naire to provide an approach to the problem of the priesthood in that aposto- 
late. The “green document’ presented to Cardinal Feltin by the priest- 
workers of Paris for reflection, evaluates more fully the reasons for the abyss 
between the Church and the proletarian world by relating how through their 
experiences they have had to be purged of many ecclesiastical presuppositions. 
“The social doctrines attributed to the Church” are assailed as a stumbling- 
block to seeing the world as it is. “It is true that the Church — history teaches 
us — sometimes withdraws into itself, as into a ghetto, from sickly fear of 
the future, and relies on mundane security. It is not from the exterior nor 
from the interior as spies or colonisers that the faith can be rendered accep- 
table... The very contact with atheism can aid in the purification of the 
faith.” 

A brief epilogue sums up the situation which came to a head on Ist March 
1954, summarises some of the questions raised in the book and concludes with 


the words : “They can neither be evaded by the Church nor resolved without 
her.” 


The publication of the book was reproved by Cardinal Feltin on grounds 
of “fragmentary documentation” and “partial” choice of significant events. 
Subsequent events are indicative of continuing tensions. The placing on the 
Index of the review La Quinzaine, according to the Paris L’Express,‘‘ has 
caused a gap difficult to fill in the Christian press. Numerous intellectuals, 
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working-class syndicalists and unbelievers owed to La Quinzaine their sole link 
with the Church.” In his 1955 Lenten Pastoral Letter Cardinal Feltin 
announced resumption soon of a direct missionary effort with a number of 
priests detached from parochial duties in order to establish “‘cells” of the 
Church within the proletarian world and to seek to integrate them into local 
parish life. 

Interest in the struggle taking place within French Catholicism to respond 
to clamant human needs can also have a positive bearing on setting our own 
houses in order and not bolting and barring them. ‘‘It is not enough for the 
Church to speak out of its security,” the Evanston report on evangelism 
affirmed. Cautioning fellow-Protestants against a too easy conscience, 
M. Roger Mehl pointed out in Réforme that the priest-workers have never 
thought of “turning Protestant,” instancing among other reasons the “enclosed 
sectarianism” of Protestant parish life. A few pastors of the Reformed Church 
are, as attested also in the priest-workers’ book, working in factories. Their task 
is none the less essential for being unspectacular. One of them was asked 
about this apostolate and shown the title of M. Cesbron’s novel, Les Saints 
vont en enfer. He laughed and said : “Mais, c’est plutét le contraire !” 


BERNARD CAUSTON. 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


RELIGION IN PRISON 
By J. ARTHUR HOYLES 10s. 6d. net 


Here is an authentic account of the part which Christianity plays in the life of a 
- The author has investigated prison conditions in several countries and has 


n lecturer to prison chaplains. 
THE FORMATION OF THE PAULINE CORPUS LETTERS 
By C. Lestig Mitton, B.A., M.Th., Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net 

An able, scholarly and illuminating discussion of the way in which the Pauline 
Letters were gathered together. 

JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
By HAROLD Roserts, M.A., Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net 
(The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1954) 


There has been a growing emphasis upon the need for interpreting the life and 
teaching of Jesus in eschatological terms, that is, in the light of the ultimate End 
to which under the judgment and mercy of God all life and history are referred. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN RECENT CRITICISM 
By the late WitBerT F. Howarp, M.A., D.D. 
Revised by C. KINGSLEY BARRETT, M.A., B.D. 12s. 6d. net 


We are fortunate to have gained the agreement of a younger scholar, Mr. C. 
Kingsley Barrett, to prepare a new edition of Dr. Howard’s book. Mr. Kingsley 
Barrett has added sections of his own to take poco account of recent work on 
the problem of the Fourth Gospel, and brought the new edition completely up- 
to-date in all respects. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London. E.C.1. 
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| From America | 


A TIMELY, BALANCED EVALUATION 
OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Evanston: An Interpretation 


BY JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 


A distinguished church historian presents an exceedingly inform- 
ative on-the-spot description and evaluation of what Evanston 
was and what it meant. Written with the church layman and 
minister specifically in mind, it will help place in historical and 
theological perspective the great events, decisions, and experiences 
of that gathering. 

‘A summary and explanation of just what went on at last 
summer’s Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. . . 
tells briefly, but adequately, enough about the ecumenical 
movement to set the Assembly in perspective, surveys the 
Christian situation in the contemporary world and, in his final 
pages, moves on to describe the worship, discussions and 
accomplishments that emerged from this important meeting.” 
New York Times Book Review 


Contents : 


Introduction 

Those Who Were Not There 

Those Who Were There 

“Staying Together” in a Divided World 
“Concerning the Contribution for the Saints” 
The Worship of the Assembly 

Jesus Christ, The Hope of the World 

Our Unity in Christ— And Our Disunity as Churches 
The Mission of the Church to the World 
Christian Responsibility in the World 

“The Middle Wall of Partition” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 





In Their Light We Walk 


By G. Curtis Jones. An introduction to nine good 
Christians. After a 33,000-mile journey to 13 
countries, Dr. Jones has compiled fascinating back- 
ground on these fine people plus answers to thought- 


provoking questions he asked 
them and others in their coun- from The 


ries. Meet Dr. P.D. Sukh- 
: Bethany Press 
Box 179, St Louis 3, Mo. 


nandan, India; Father Groser, 
England ; Mr. Fleming, Malaya ; 
Ambassador Caffery, Egypt ; 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft, Switzer- 
land ; and others. $2.75. 


India Today! 


By Jack Finegan. After a year as a Fulbright 


scholar in India, Dr. Finegan gives a concise, 

objective and sparkling account of that rising 

world power. He writes not as a casual traveler, 
but as a Christian, an archeologist 
and a skilled observer of people. 
He paints an unforgettable picture 
for those interested in world affairs 
and their fellow men. With 50 
striking photos. $4.25. 


The Bethany Press Write Darrel K. Wolfe, director, 
for a free Bethany Press catalog. 





THE 


Westminster 


THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By D. Campsett Wycxorr. An extremely 
readable book interpreting Chi..tian.education 
as “the nurture of the Christian life.” $2.75 


MEN WHO SHAPE BELIEF 


(Major Voices in American Theology, Vol. IT) 
By Davin Westey Soper. The lives and works 
of eleven leading American theologians. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PAUL’S GOSPEL 


By ArcuisaLp M. Hunter. How Paul’s mes-. 
sage can influence our lives today. $2.50 


PASTORAL PREACHING PORTRAIT OF CALVIN 


By DAVID A. MacLENNAN. 
“Curing souls” through preaching 
the Word of God in Christ. 
Religious Book Club Selection. 

$2.50 


At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


LER, 
co 
ae 


By T. H. L. PARKER. A well- 
known Calvin scholar dispels the 
widespread impression of Calvin 
as a severe and disagreeable person. 

Coming May 23, $2.00 





Evanston Assembly Publications 


issued by the World Council of Churches 


THE EVANSTON REPORT 


The Official Report of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
About 350 pp. 

This volume contains a full record of the proceedings, decisions and pronounce- 
ments of the Assembly as well as a summary of the addresses and the discussions. 
It is an indispensable workbook for all those concerned with ecumenical affairs. 


Four editions : 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
SCM Press, London (see back cover) 
Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris 
Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich/Frankfurt a.M. 


SIX ECUMENICAL SURVEYS 


Faith and Order; Evangelism; Social Questions; International Affairs ; Inter- 
group Relations ; The Laity. 
American edition: THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE TASK 
OF THE CHURCH 
(includes the six Surveys and the Report of the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme) 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 415 pp. $5.— 
English edition : A series of six separate booklets. 50-60 pp. each. 
SCM Press, London. 2s. 6d. per copy 
Available from : The British Council of Churches, 
10 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 


French edition : L’ESPERANCE CHRETIENNE DANS LE 


MONDE D’AUJOURD’HUI 
Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris (see next page) 


German edition: EINERLEI HOFFNUNG EURER BERUFUNG 
(includes the six Surveys and the Report of the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme) 

Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich/Frankfurt a.M. 
440 pp. Sw. frs. 7.80; DM 7.50 

Also available as separate booklets. 60-70 pp. each. 
Sw. frs. 1.15; DM 1.10 per copy 


THE FIRST SIX YEARS 1948-1954 


A Report of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches on the 
activities of the Departments and Secretariats of the Council 
English edition : 149 pp. Sw.frs.4.—; 6s.8d.; $1.— 
French edition : 158 pp. Sw. frs. 4.— 
German edition: 160 pp. Sw. frs. 4.— 
Obtainable from: World Council of Churches 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva and 
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Evanston Assembly Publications 


issued by the World Council of Churches 


EVANSTON SPEAKS 


Reports from the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., USA, August 15-31, 1954. 
This publication, intended for wide use in study groups, contains the Message 
of the Assembly, the six Section Reports with related Resolutions, and study 
guides. 
American edition: World Council of Churches, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
72 pp. $0.50 
English edition : Student Christian Movement Press, London 
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Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich/Frankfurt a.M. 
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Council of Churches, London. Minimum order 10 copies. Sw. frs. 1.50; 
2s. 6d. per ten copies (postage included) 


CHRIST — THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Documents on the Main Theme of the Second Assembly 
48 pp. Sw. frs. 1.—; 1s. 6d.; $0.50 
Besides the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme, it includes 
the Statement of the Assembly on the Report of the Advisory Commission, and 
a Summary of the discussions of the Assembly. 
English edition obtainable from : 
World Council of Churches, Geneva and New York 
The British Council of Churches, London 
German edition: Gotthelf-Verlag, Zilrich/Frankfurt a.M. 


L’ESPERANCE CHRETIENNE DANS LE MONDE 
D’AUJOURD’HUI 


Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. 480 pp. 
This French edition includes the Message of the Assembly, the documents on 
the Main Theme, the six Section Reports with related Resolutions, and study 
guides, as well as the six background Surveys. 
Available both in a paper-bound volume and in a series of seven booklets con- 
taining the material related to each topic. 

Volume : Sw. frs. 11.—; Fr. frs. 900.— 

Booklet : Sw. frs. 1.75; Fr. frs. 150.— 
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ECUMENICAL DOCUMENTS ON CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
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